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PREFACE. 



This little volume is the result of an earnest effort to teach young chil- 
dren, in a natural and common-sense way, how to speak and write cor- 
rectly, — ^to enable them to master the leading principles of English Gram- 
mar, without its technicalities, easily and thoroughly because intelligently 
and practically. It leaves out of sight the formidable legion of inflections 
and conjugations, divisions and subdivisions, observations and exceptions, 
once considered indispensable, and seeks in stead from the very outset to 
familiarize the learner with the use of language as an every-day reality of 
prime importance, — ^not as a mere theoretical abstraction. It substitutes 
for the dry routine of verbal parsing, with its endless round of definitions 
and rules, a variety of oral and written exercises teaching the art of expres- 
sion inductively ; which exercises, it is believed, if faithfully followed, will 
lead the youthful traveller by the easiest and pleasantest route through the 
cunning mazes of speech. It aims especially to do away with rote-learning, 
and make the language-lesson a vehicle of valuable mental discipline. 

The subject is developed substantially by Object-lessons. Correct 
models are given, to be written on the black-board, considered and dis- 
cussed by the class. Attention is directed to the special point to be taught, 
by questions which the learner is required to answer from his own inspec- 
tion. He is thus made to deduce the principle for himself; and it is then 
embodied in few words for memorizing, practically applied, and kept in 
mind thereafter by its repeated application in subsequent exercises. Pic- 
torial illustrations from new designs made expressly for the work aid in this 
object-treatment of the subject, and will prove, it is hoped, no less useful 
than attractive. 

Among the chief features of this manual are the extent and yarjety pf 
its Exercises. Brought fully within the scholar's reach by models pre^ 
viously given, they will be found to divest the subject of its proverbifil dry^ 
ness, — ^indeed, to make what was formerly repulsive one of the pleasantest 
of studies. Let the student in no case attempt the Exercise till he p' 



4 PREFA CE. 

fectly understands the preceding text ; and see that each Lesson is mas- 
tered before a new one is taken up. No link must be defective in a chain 
that is to be strong and permanent. 

It is claimed that this book is complete in itself. It is not one of a 
Series. It presupposes no knowledge of Grammar ; and unless, when used 
as a text-book bj an intelligent teacher, it enables the faithful student, 
thrown upon the world with no other grammatical instruction, to speak and 
write correctly in all ordinary cases, it must be pronounced a failure. In 
ordinary cases; but, of course, those who would become proficient in all the 
niceties of language, in technicalities of nomenclature, in exceptions as well 
as general rules — students of High Schools and Academies, for instance — 
will need a comprehensive Grammar to follow it. For any such text-book, 
however, these Lessons will be found a fitting introduction, as they cover a 
much wider field than is usually embraced in the Elementary Grammars, 
and, dealing with no controverted points, are adapted to any system the 
teacher may prefer. It is believed that they will teach more grammar than 
these Elementary text-books, for which they are offered as a substitute, and 
do it more thoroughly and easily. 

Much of our systematic grammar consists of matter practically of little 
importance because it has no bearing on correctness of speaking or writing. 
It is by passing over such matter that room is found for the great variety 
of Exercises here presented in connection with points on which there is 
special liability to error. Besides unusually full and thorough practice in 
the correction of false syntax, and in composition from the very commence- 
ment, punctuation, sentential analysis (according to a simple system, unen- 
cumbered by diagrams and requiring no elaborate preparation on the teach- 
er*s part), the leading principles of good style, oral criticism, business cor- 
respondence with a variety of mercantile forms, and especially tJie means of 
securing flriency of expression^ receive careful attention. 

Those whose experience in teaching Grammar according to the time- 
honored method has not been satisfactory, and who feel that something 
more is needed, are particularly solicited to examine, to test, the system 
here presented, in the hope that they may find it what they have long 
wanted, — or at least an advance in that direction. 

A full Alphabetical Index at the end of the volume will facilitate refer- 
e^ce^ and takes the place of a Table of Contents. 

"Sivw TjpBK, JwM 12, 1876. 



LESSONS IN OUR LANGUAGE. 



•»• 



Wb all know how to talk. We talk, in order to ex- 
press some Thought that is in our minds. 

We express thoughts with Worda Each word means 
something. By putting words together, we can make them 
express any thought we wish. 

When a child begins to talk, it uses single words. But 
it soon learns to put two or three words together — then 
more — and thus it forms Sentences, 

We can form sentences without ^peaking a word. When 
Captain John Smith was taken prisoner by the Indians, soon 
after Virginia was first settled, he told them that, if they 
would agree to release him, they should find in a day or 
two, in a certain place in the woods, a number of articles 
which he named. On going there at the appointed time, 
they found just what he had promised ; and taking him for 
a great magician, they let him go. 

But he was no magician. He did no more than any of 
us could do. He had managed to get a letter to his friends, 
telling them what he had promised, and they put the things 
there. Though he had not spoken to his friends, he had ex- 
pressed his thoughts to them. Thoughts, then, can be ex- 
pressed by writing as well as speaking. 

When we speak or write our thoughts, we must use 
words correctly. How to do this, we are going to learn. 



6 EXPRESSING THOUGHTS. 

Questtons.—Vfhj do people talk ? Wheti did ;ou learn to talk ? 
Bow did fou leam to talk ? What do you use, to express jour thoughts i 
Be^dca talking, wliat other way is there of eipreeaing thoughts ? 

Of what three letters is the written word/ar made up F Gire the sound 
of each of these letters. Of what thi'ee sounds is the apoken word/ar made 
op ! Of what is a written word mode up ! Of what is a spoken word made 
up? What do letters represent? What do words express? What are 
made up of words 1 Do ;ou ever hear sentences used, and when ? Do fou 
ever read sentences, and when ? What are we going to learn ? 



LESSON I. 



1. Mere comes a load of hay. 

S. The load is drawn by two oxen. 

$. The oxen are driven by a man. 

4. They are drawing tJte load to a bam. 

5. On top of ihe load are three girls. 

6. The girls are riding to the bam. 



SENTENCES, CAPITALS, PERIODS, 7 

How many thoughts are expressed in words beneath 
the engraving ? Then we have six what ? Of what is 
each sentence made up ? Of what are the words made 
up, if read aloud ? Of what, if written ? Write the six 
sentences from dictation, just as they are given, on the 
black-board, slate, or paper. 

You see that each sentence commences with a letter 
larger than the other letters. Such a letter is called a 
Capital 

You see that at the end of each sentence is a dot. 
This dot shows that the sentence has ended. It is called 
a Period. 

EXESCISE. 

Turn to page 5. Read aloud any six sentences on that page. 
With what does each of the Bentences you have read com- 
mence? With what does each end? What does each express? 
Are the sentences all equally long ? Why is it that some sentences 
contain more words than others ? How did yon know when each 
of the sentences that yon read ended ? What is a capital ? What 
is a period? 



LESSON II. 

You will see that in each of the six sentences under 
the engraving on page 6, something is affirmed — ^is said 
to be taking place or doing. 

But words may be put together without affirming 
any thing ; in that case, they do not form a sentence. A 
load, of hay is not a sentence. A load drawn hy two 
oxen is not a sentence. 

We have sentences, when we affirm something about 
the load ; when we say, A load of hay is heavy. A load 
of hay passed hy. 



8 FORMING SENTENCES. 

BXBBCISB.* 

Tell which of the following are ientenees, and which are not 
Make tenteneea out of ntch ae are not, by putting in or changing 

words. 

Hay on tlie wagon. Fresh hay smells sweet. The oxen are 
yoked together. The oxen before the wagon. The horns of the 
oxen tipped with brass knobs. The horns of the oxen are very 
large. The man driving the oxen. The man cracks his whip. The 
man walking along. The man whistling as he goes. The girls on 
the load. A capital is larger than the other letters used in a word. 
A period being nothing more than a dot. 



LESSON III. 

This line — is called a Daah. 

A dash is sometimes used to show that a word or 
words are left out. 

BXBBCISB. 

MaJce sentences out of the following^ "by putting words in place of 
the dashes. Supply capitals and periods where needed. 

Hay — out of grass Hay — in bams, horses and cattle — . 
girls like to — When the girls — , they will get down. After the 
man has driven into the barn, he will — . — will be glad to have 
the yoke taken off from their — As soon as the oxen are nnyoked, 
they will — . In cities, we do not often see — 

Write four sentences of your own, about the chichens in the pict- 
ure on page 6. Be sure to spell the words right, and to put them 
together so as to affirm something. 

Write four sentences about the lambs in the picture, 

* To Tira TsAOREB.— *' Exercises^* which the pnpU is not spedaUy directed to vrite, 
may be either recited or written, but it is recommended that they be written. All writ- 
ten Exercises should be examined with reference to neatness as well as correctness. 
Errors of every kind should be underlined, and the pupil required to correct them him- 
self. To train the eye to the detection of written errors, it will be well occasionally to 
have the scholars exchange Exercises, and correct one another^s according to the dicta- 
tion of the Teacher. 



BENTSNCEa EXPRESSING COMMANDS. 9 



LESSON IV. 

Bead the six sentences under the engraving on page 
6 ; in each a stcUement is made. But a cammand^ alsOy 
may be expressed in a sentence. Thus : — 

1. Drive the load of hay to the bam. 

2. Get d/ywn, girls, when the oxen stop. 

3. Charles, do not whip the oxen. 
4' Come here, pretty lambs. 

5. Be careful to keep in the road. 

6. Looh at the swallows flying. 

Each of these sentences expresses a command or re- 
quest, like the others, each commences with a capital 
and ends with a period. 

Eyery sentence that expresses a statement or command 
should commence with a capital^ and end with a period* 

EXEBCISE. 

Make sentences that express a eammand or request^ hy inserting 
a word or words in place of the dash, using capitals and periods 
where needed: — 

1. Mary and Bertha, take care yon do not — 

2. Ida, — Mary and Bertha, or they may slip off 

3. Charles, do not — those pretty lamhs 

4. — , yon noisy old rooster 

6. — the heantif nl clonds, tinged with gold 

6. — spreading .elm, with its graceful limhs 

7. — whether that ox's foot is — 

8. get — of the oxen, little — 

9. — the ham-door, when — 

10. — at the — on the fence 

11. try whether yon can — 

12. — and — the oxen after their day's work 

Write six sentences of your own^ expressing commands. 



10 SENTENCES EXPRESSING QUESTIONS, 



LESSON V. 

We have seen that something may be stated or com- 
manded in a sentence ; a qicestion may also be asked. 

i. Girls, do you like to ride on the hay? 

2. Have you heard the old rooster crow? 

3. Where are the oxen going vMh that hay? 

4. What has frightened the larribs? 

You see that all these sentences, like the others, com- 
mence with capitals, but they do not end with periods. 
After each is this mark t, which is called an Interroga- 
tion-point. Interrogation means question. 

Every sentence in which a qnestion is asked, should com* 
mence with a capital, and end with an interrogation*point« 

£jJS[£jaCIS£. 

Complete these sentences^ so that they may express questionSy and 
place the proper marh after them : — 

1. How do you know that — 2/ What color is the prettiest 
for — 8. Why do we have — 4. When was — 5. Where were 
the first — 6. Who took care of you when — 7. — to write 
exercises? 8. — in England? 9. Is it pleasant to — 10. When 
this mark (?) ends a sentence, what — 

Write iix sentences of your own, expressing questions, 

X 

LESSON VI. 

We have seen that in a sentence something may be 
stated, commanded, or asked; an exclamation, also, may 
be expressed. For example : — 

1. How stately the elm-tree looks I 

2, What a noisy rooster that is on the fencel 



SENTENCES EXPRESSING EXCLAMATIONS. \\ 

3* What beauUfuZ sunsets we have this falll 
4> Sow the girls like to ride on a load of hay I 
6. What a good driver Charles is I 

You see that all these sentences, like the others, com- 
mence with capitals, but they do not end with either 
periods or interrogation-points. After each is this mark !, 
which is called an Exclamation-point. 

Every sentence that expresses an exclamation should com* 
mence with a capital , and end with an exclamation-point. 

EXB BOISE. 

Complete these sentences^ to that they may express exclamationSy 
and place the proper point after them: — 

1, How terrible is — 4. "What misery — 

2. What gorgeoas — 5. How grateful we — 
8. How few men — 6. "What a fine — 

"With what two words do these sentences commence? "With 
what two words do Sentences 1 — 5, at the beginning of the Lesson, 
commence? "What words generally commence sentences that ex* 
press exclamations ? Bat remember that a sentence may commence 
with how or what, and not express an exclamation : Sow did you 
go t What did you see t 

Write six sentences of your own, expressing exclamations. 



LESSON VII. 

EXERCISE. 

Some sentences follow. Tell what each expresses (a statement, a 
command, a question, or an exclamation), and what point should fol- 
low each. Tell where a capital is needed, in stead of a small letter. 

1. To thine own self be true 2. an honest man's the noblest 
work of God 3. how many flowers bloom unseen in the world 4. 
Whose love equals a mother's 5. Can the leopard change his spots 
6. Owe no man any thing 7. we must avoid the appearance of evD 



12 EXERCISES ON SENTENCES, 

8. What comfort a single word has sometimes brought to the 
afflicted 9. idleness is the parent of crime 10. who goeth a war- 
fare at his own cost 11. a soft answer turneth away wrath 12. 
how wicked it is to deceive 13. love aU men as thyself 14. 
where will the weary be at rest 



LESSON VIII. 

A sentence that expresses a statement may, by a slight 
change, be made to express a command, a question, or an 
exclamation. Thus : — 

The tempest rages. (Statement.) 

Let the tempest rage. (Command.) 

Does the tempest rage? (Question.) 

How ihe tempest rages I (Exclamation.) 

EXBBCISE. 

Change each sentence eo as to maJce it express what is directed^ 
and place the proper point at the end : — 

1. Roses are generally regarded as the most beantifnl of flow- 
ers. {Question,) 2. Did Moses write the first five books of the 
Bible? {Statement) 3. Onr ooontry has made rapid progress. 
{Exetamation,) 4. You should not grieve those you love. {Comr 
mand.) 6. Is gold still found in Oalifomia? {Statement) 6. Who 
wrote Pilgrim's Progress? John Bunyan. {Change question and 
answer to one sentence^ containing a statement^ 

7. What is Grammar? The art of speaking and writing cor- 
rectly. {Statement,) 8. How many letters are there in the Eng- 
lish language? Twenty-six. {Statement) 9. How hard it is to 
learn the multiplication-table! {Question; statement) 10. Dogs 
delight to bark and bite. {Command; question; exclamation,) 
11. What a sweet singer the mocking-bird is I {Statement; ques- 
tion,) 

Questi^ns^ — What may a sentence express ? Try to make a sen- 
*«noe that will not express a statement, a command, a question, or an excla- 



BUILDING UP 8SNTENCE8, 13 

mation. A period must be placed after sentences that express what? 
What must a sentence express, to require an interrogation-point after it ? 
An exclamation-point after a sentence denotes that it expresses what f 



LESSON IX. 

Houses are built on a foundation. Brick after brick, 
beam after beam, board after board, are added, till the 
structure is complete. 

So sentences are built. We may start from a foun- 
dation, or Base, and add word after word till the whole 
thought that we desire to convey is expressed. 

We start from the base, Children study. 

We go on to tell what they study : Children study their lessons. 

We may tell how they study their lessons : Children study their 
lessons faithfully, carelessly. 

We may tell what kind of children study faithfully or care- 
lessly : Diligent children study their lessons faithfully. Lazy chil- 
dren study their lessons carelessly. 

We may tell when they study their lessons: Diligent children 
study their lessons faithfully , every afternoon. 

We may tell where they study : Diligent children study their 
lessons faithfully y every afternoon^ at home. 

BXEBCISE. 

Build up one sentence like the above from each of the follow- 

ing:-- 

I (What kind of ?) farmers worh (how ?) 
Farmers work, j (^here?) On what season of the year?) 

c (In what season ?) the (what kind 
The wind whistles. \ of?) wind whistles (how?) (through 

( what ?) (where ?) 

Hay is made: out of what? by whom? where? in what 
season ? for what purpose ? 



14 TAKING SENTENCES TO PIECES. 

Fish are caught: when? what kind of fish? are caught hy 
whom? in what? for what purpose? 

Boys have ftin: in what season? how much fun do they have? 
in doing what? where? with whom? 

Learn to sew. Was discovered. 



LESSON X. 

We may take a house down, board by board, beam by 
beam, brick by brick, till we get to the foundation. So 
we may take a sentence to pieces, part by part, and tell 
what each part denotes, till we reach the Base. 

Write (on black-board or slates) the following sentence : 
In simimer^ iees may ie seen gathering honey from flow- 
ersy to lay it up in their hi/oesfor winter use. 

Take away in summer^ which tells when they may be seen. 
What is left ? Is it a sentence ? 

Next take away for winter use, which tells what they lay up 
honey for. What is left ? Is it a sentence ? 

Next take away in their hives, which tells where they lay it up. 
What is left? Is this still a sentence? 

Next take away to lay it up, which tells why they gather honey. 
What is left ? Is this a sentence ? 

Next take away /row flowers, which tells whence they gather 
honey. What is left ? Is this a sentence ? 

Last of aU, take away gathering honey, which tells what they 
may be seen doing. What is left ? Is this a sentence ? 

Bees may be seen is the base on which this long sentence was 
built up. Build it up again, by adding the parts in succession, going 
backward, and tell what each part denotes. 

If from the base £ees may he seen, we remove any 
one of its four words, will what is left be a sentence ? 

What word in this base expresses the Subject about 
which we say something ? What may be seen ? 

Then hees is the Subject of the sentence. 



WORDS, SOUNDS, LETTERS. 15 

EXSBCISE. 

Take to pieces, or analyze, as above, t?^ following sentences : — 
1. Gold was discovered in California, in 1848, near the town of 
Ooloma. 2. On a summer morning, the birds warble their sweet 
songs of joy and gratitude. 8. In some countries of Asia, troops 
of jackals follow a lion in the night, to devour what he may leave. 
•4. During the Revolutionary "War, General Washington with great 
bravery and prudence led the armies of his country till its indepen- 
dence was secured. 

What is the lose of each of the above sentences t What is the 
subject? 



LESSON XI. 

As we analyze sentences, so we may analyze words. 

Spoken words, as we learned in Lesson I., are made 
up of sounds. Pronounce the word alate / analyze it into 
the sounds that compose it. 

There are about forty simple sounds in the English 
language, of which all spoken words are made up. 

"Written words are made up of letters, which repre- 
sent sounds. Write the word slate; analyze it into the 
letters that compose it. 

There are twenty-six letters in the English language, 
of which all written words are made up. Taken in order, 
they constitute the Alphabet. Bepeat the alphabet. 

Some letters represent more than one sound ; as e, in 
me and met. Give these two sounds of e. 

Some sounds have more than one letter to represent 
them, as the first sound in the words seUy cell. What two 
letters represent this sound ? 

What is the sound, or power, of the letter s in aelU What is the name 
of the letter? The power of a letter, then, is quite a different thing from 
its name. 



16 LETTERS AND THEIR 80UND8,-^8YLLABLEa, 

Sound a, <?, t, o, w. Is the sound interrupted by the lips or tongue? 
Try to sound p alone. Is the sound interrupted ? By what ? Try to sound 
t alone. By what is the sound inten*upted ? Can p and t be sounded alone T 

The letters a, <?, ^, <?, and u^ which can be uttered 
freely alone, are called Vowels. 

The other letters, which can not be uttered without 
interruption from the lips or tongue, are called Conso- 
nants. Name the consonants. 

Some words may be analyzed into Syllables, or parts 
pronounced with separate impulses of the voice ; as, 

Hatter, hat-ter (two syllables). 

Policeman, po-lice-man (three syllables). 

Dispensary, dis-pensa-ry (four syllables). 

Constantinople, constan-ti-no-pie (five syllables). 

EXERCISE. 

Give the different sounds oftLjOa found in the words can, cane, 
care, call, what. Give the sound of tin he, hen, her : of i in pin, 
pine, pique, fir: of o, in no, not, nor, one : ofji^in us, use, for. 

Give the sound of th in both ; in this. Give the sound of s 
in this ; in is. Give the name and the power of ths letter f ; of 1. 
Spell the word race ; give the three sounds that compose it. Analyze 
orange into its simple sounds. 

Analyze the following words, first into syllables ; then into let- 
ters: — ^Dromedary; sunset; lunatic; cranberry; watermelon; Afri- 
ca; incomprehensible; denominator. 



-X- 



LESSON XII. 

Every thing that we can see, or hear, or touch, or 
taste, or think of, has a Name. 

Name some things that you see. Name some things 
that you think of. Name some things in the picture. 



A hoy and a girl are skating hand in hand. 
James and Ruth are skating hand in hand. 
A boy and a girl are riding on their sleds. 
John and Mary are riding on their sleds. 
A boy and a girl are sliding on the ice. 
Henry and Ida are sliding on &ie ice. 

First we eay each time a hoy and a girl are doing 
something. We give them the same names — ^that is, Com- 
mim NamM — names common to all things of the same 
class. But we do not tell which boy and girl are skating, 
which are riding, or which are sliding. 

But, if we say Jaines and Ruth are skating, we give 
the boy and girl their Proper Name% which distinguish 
them from other boys and girls. Then we tell which 
boy and girl are skating — that is, James and Buth — not 
Jolm and Mary, or Henry and Ida. 



18 NOUJN'S, COMMON AND PROPEK 

Names are often called N0112I8. 

Are ho}f and girl proper or common nouns ? John and Mary f Henry 
and Ida t Man and woman f Mr, Smith and Queen Mizabeih f 

Look at the picture, near the tree : call the two pei*sons standing there 
by c&mmon names — by proper names. Look at the animal near the skaters * 
name him by a common noun ; give two or three proper nouns that would 
suit him as a name. 

With what kind of letters do the words James and RtUh, John and 
Mary, Henry and Ida^ commence in the sentences at the beginning of the 
Lesson ? With what kind of letters do hoy and girl begin ? 

Commence proper nonns with capitals. 

SXE BCIS E. 

Select the nouns, or names, in the following. Classify them as 
common or proper ; and tell which should commence with a capital^ 
in stead of a small letter : — 

Rivers; the Hudson, the oliio, the Mississippi. MountainB; 
the alleghanies, the white mountains. The red sea. What a vir- 
tue is patience I Rio Janeiro is the largest city in south America. 
Trees ; willow, maple, oak, ash. Have you ever sailed on the Nile, 
the largest river in Africa? Geographers distinguish five oceans; 
the atlantic, pacific, indian, arctic, and antarctic. 

In the last sentence, do you see a little mark nsed to 
separate the names of the five oceans ? This mark ( ») ^s 
called the Comma. 

Names nsed in a series are separated by the comma. 

Which of the sentences in the above Exercise express a statement f 
Which expresses a question ? Which expresses an exclamation ? 



LESSON XIII. 

EXERCISE. 

Write four proper names of boys; four of girls; four of cities; 
four of countries. The words boys, girls, cities, countries, are what 
hind ofn^ounsf 
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Write four name$ of qualities (as, gentleness); four of aetume 
(as, walking) : four of virtues (as, temperance) ; four of vices (as, 
drunkenness). What hind of nouns are these f 

A little story follows. Select the nouns, and as you mention 
each tell whether it is proper or common. How many commas do 
you find in the story f 

Thk Pkt Lion. — A gentleman named Trappe, living in Africa, 
caaght a young lion, and thought he would bring it up as a pet. 
He called it Leo, let it run about the house, and fed it himself ; so 
that Leo loved his master, and would play with him like a kitten. 
In the course of time, Leo grew to be quite a big lion. 

One day Mr. Trappe fell asleep on the sofa, leaving one of his 
arms hanging down. Leo, who was in the room, came up, and to 
show his affection began to lick his master's hand. But lions have 
very rough tongues, and soon Leo had rubbed the skin off, and 
blood began to ooze out. This was eagerly licked up by the ani- 
mal, and the pain awoke Mr. Trappe. He attempted to draw his 
hand up, to see what was the matter with it, but the lion growled 
and would not let it go. He tried again, but Leo gi'owled louder 
than before. 

Mr. Trappe saw that the taste of blood had changed his pet into 
a wild beast. So, to save his own life, he slipped his other hand 
under his pillow, drew out his pistol, and shot poor Leo through 
the brain. After this, Mr. Trappe never made a pet out of a 
lion. 
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LESSON XIV. 

There are several things I wish you to observe about 
the story just given. 

The three words. The Pet Lion, at the commence- 
mentj tell what the story is about, or form its Title. With 
what kind of letters do these words commence ? Do you 
find these words commencing with capitals, when they 
occur in the story itself? Remember to 



30 TITLES, aWE-HEADS, PARAORAPHING, 

Commence with capitals the leading words in the titles 
of stories, books, chapters, and compositions. 

After the title of the story, which forms a side-head, 
you see a period and dash. If the title had been placed 
over the story, a period alone would have been used. 

Set off side-heads with the dash. 

For the most part, one sentence immediately follows 
another. But twice, when we reach the end of a sen- 
tence, we find the rest of the line left blank, and the next 
sentence commencing a new line, a little in from the mar- 
gin. This is called commencing a new Paragraph. 

Commence a new paragraph, when yon pass to a new 
branch of the subject. 

In the story, Mr. is used for Mister. This is called 
an Abbreviation. When we thus shorten a word, we 
place a period after it : thus, P. 0. means post-office ; 
inat^ instant ; Esq,^ Esquire ; U. /SI, United States ; etc. 

Use the period, to denote an abbreyiation. 

Do you find any interrogation-point or exclamation-point used in the 
story in Lesson XIII. ? Why not ? What mark is used after every sen- 
tence ? What do most of the sentences that you meet with express ? 

Ekicerciae.— Write (or tell, if the teacher prrfera) the story in 
Lesson XIIL in different words — in your own language. 



LESSON XV. 

Orange ; oranges. 

A river f rivers. 

One mat; three, ten, fifty, mats. 

Write these words in two columns, as above. Mention each noun in 
the first column, with the corresponding noun in the second. What diflfer- 
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ence of form do you observe in each case ? As regards the namber de- 
noted, what is the difference of meaning ? 

To make the word orange mean more than one orange, what must we 
append to it ? What does the letter «, appended to the word orange, make 
it mean ? Would it be right to say two orange f What should we say ? 

Give the words that mean more than one broom ; more than one pine- 
apple, chair, carpet, mttg, alligator. What is appended in each case ? 

A noun that denotes but one is said to be in the sin- 
gular number, or Singular. A noun that denotes more 
than one is Plural. 

The plural of most noans is formed by appending 8. 

Proper nouns sometimes take 8, to form the plural, 
when more than one having the same proper name are 
referred to; as, the Browns^ the two CatoSj the four 
Georges. 

JExercise* — Turn to the second paragraph of the story in Les- 
son XIII, Change each common noun, so €u to make it plural if it 
is singular, and singular if it is plural. 



LESSON XVI. 

Append s to the word torch (torchs), and try to pronounce it. Will the 
sound of s combine in the same syUable with that of ch in torch f Try the 
same thing with the word laah, guess, fox, waltz. 

Some nouns end with a sound, with which the sound 
of s will not combine in the same syllable. In the plural, 
these nouns take es, forming an additional syllable ; as, 



One 


Two or more 


One 


ThDOormore 


Stitch, 


8titch-e8. 


Kiss, 


kiss-e«. 


Dish, 


dish-etf. 


Box, 


box- 68. 


Lens, 


lens-ef. 


Waltz, 


waltz-«. 



Most nouns ending in o, i, and u, also take es, to tonr 
the plural : as, cargo, CBirgoes; alkali, alkalies/ gnu, gnu 



22 FORMATION OF THE PLURAL, 

Words ending in y not preceded by a, e^ or o^ form 
their plural by changing final y into ies : as, cry, cries ; 
colloquy, coUoquie«. 

EXERCISE. 

G(ypy the following sentences. Underline the plural nouns not 
formed by appending H to the singular; spell ths corresponding sin-, 
gular* and tell how the plural is formed : — 

1. Torches were placed in the porches of the churches, to light 
the heroes as they entered. 2. Even in cities, mosquitoes and flies 
are sometimes troublesome. 3. The solos were well sung by the 
ladies, and the echoes were distinctly heard in the boxes. 4. 
The gases from these volcanoes are hurtful. 6. Volumes of dif- 
ferent size are distinguished as folios, quartos, octavos,t and duo- 
decimos. 

6. Cadies and rabbles followed by twos, arm in arm. 7. There 
were no dishes to serve the potatoes in. 8, Hippopotamuses, rhi- 
noceroses, and gnues, are found in Africa. 9. Negroes and mulat- 
toes are numerous in the West Indies. 10. Many spell moneys^ 
monJceys, chimney s^i and valleys, wrong.J H- One cameo; two 
cameos; three pianos. 12. Halos are circles of light; cantos are 
divisions of a poem ; mementos are memorials, or souvenirs. 
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LESSON XVII. 
Zecify lea/ves. Life^ lives. 

How many does the word Uaf denote ? The word leaves f In what 
number is Uaff In what number is leaves f Should we say one life or one 
lives f Too life or two lives? What is the plural of lifef What is the 
singular of lives f How do leaf and life form the plural ? 

Most nouns ending in f and fe form their plural by 

* If the pnpil is ftt a loss for the ringnlar, a Dlctioiiary will assist him. 
t What point is used after each of the last three words ? Why ? 
X The singolar being money^ monkey^ chinvMy, valley, why Is not the plural mot^ 
Us, monhies^ ohinmies, vaUiesf 
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changing y- or yfe into vea: as, heefy beeves/ elf, elves/ 
wifej wives. 

Some nouns form their plural quite irregularly : as, 
mcmj men,; chUd^ children; ox, oxen; motcsey mice; 
goose, geese; toothy teeth. 

Some nouns have two plural forms with different 
meanings. Thus penny makes pennies when distinct 
coins are referred to, but pence when a sum of money is 
meant. So we speak of the hrothers of a family, but the 
hrethren of a society — both words the plural of hrother. 

Some nouns are the same in the plural as in the sin- 
gular : one deer, five deer ; a sheep, fifty sh^ep. 

To form the plural of a figure, letter, or sign, we ap- 
pend this mark ( ' ), called the Apostrophe, and s ; as. The 
printer needs some 5'^, Vs, and +'*. 

EXEBGISE. 

Copy the following sentences. Underline the plural nouns, spell 
the corresponding singular^ and tell how the plural is formed from 
the singular : — 

1. Some thieves have carried off the best sheaves of wheat and 
two well-grown calves. 2. Men, women, and children, trembled as 
the cannon were fired. 8. Our sportsmen have brought back five 
bass, three salmon, and two brace of grouse. 4. One mouse will do 
less mischief than five mice. 5. Oxen have teeth, but geese have 
bills. 6. Twenty sail have put into port to procure new sails. 

7. How many peas are in a pod ? How many bushels of pease 
will a bin four feet square and one foot high hold ? 8. My broth- 
ers have all joined the United Brethren. 9. Brethren and chiefs, 
there are wolves in the fold. 10. Twenty head of cattle passed, and 
all the children turned their heads to look at them. 11. Boys, cut 
those loaves on the shelves into halves, with the knives I sharpened 
for you. 12. Dot your i's, cross your t's, and form your 7's better. 
13. Hysterics is worse than the measles. 



24 



PLURAL OF COMPOUSD NOUNS. 



LESSON XVIII. 



Gentleman, 

Wisdom-tooth, 

Father-in-law, 

Man-child, 

Piano-forte, 

Spoonful, 



gentlemen. 

wisdom-teeth. 

fathers-in-law. 

men-children. 

piano-fortes. 

spoonfuls. 



German, 

Tooth-brush, 

Step-father, 

Woman-servant, 

Jack-a-lantem, 

Miss Raj, 



Germ&ns. 

tooth-brushes. 

step-fathers. 

women-servants. 

jack-a-lantems. 

the Misses Ray. 



Look at the above examples. How do compounds of 
the word man (like genUemari) f onn the plural ? How 
do other words ending in man (like OermarC) form the 
plural ? 

When the word tooth stands last in a compound (as in 
eye-tooth)^ which part of the compound takes the plural 
form ? When it stands first (as in toothrpowd€r\ which 
takes the plural form ? 

Which part of the compound takes the plural form, 
in such compound nouns as father-in^aw^ step-father ? 
In such words as spoonful^ ha/ndfulf In mxtn-chUd^ 
m^arirservant^ woman-servant ? 

Write a sentence containing the plural oipiamhforte ; 
write one containing the plural of steam-engine. 

If we wish to name more than one Miss Ray, what 
should we say? More than one Master Picket? More 
than one Mrs. Fanshaw? ITie Mrs. Fanshaw. More 
than one Mr. Strong? The Messrs. Strong. 

Some nouns have no plural, as gold. Some nouns 
have no singular ; as, scissors^ ashes, dothes. 

EXEBCISE. 

Copy the following sentences. Give the singular of each plural 
noun^ and the plural of each singular noun : — 

1. Mothers-in-law are different things from step -mothers. 2. 
Children often snffer from headaches and toothaches. 8. The 
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Misses Green sent five basketfuls of oranges, to be distributed 
among their men-servants and maid-servants. 4. Galileos and 
Kewtons are not produced every day. 5. The Turcomans are 
Mussulmans, but the Chinese are not. 6. Some of the best piano- 
fortes in the world are manufactured in New York. 7. No news 
is good news. 8. The policemen and firemen were trying to find 
a boatman with a club-foot. 9. I saw the Messrs. Stone, the Mas- 
ters Toung, and Mrs. Clark. 

Write four untenees expressing statements^ containing respective^ 
ly, 1. The plural of man and woman. 2. The singular of oxen and 
horses. 8. The plural of rat and mouse. 4. The singular of brethren. 

Write four sentences expressing questions^ containing respective- 
lyy 1. The plural of goose. 2. The plural of cupful. 8. The plural 
of hrother-in-law. 4. The singular of halves. 

Write two sentences expressing exclamations^ containing respec- 
tively^ 1. The singralar of hoofs. 2. The plural of monkey. 

Write two sentences expressing commandsj containing respec- 
tively , 1. The plural of thief 2. The singular of wives. 



LESSON XIX. 

Some English words of foreign origin retain their for- 
eign plurals, changing its to ij is to eSj and um or on to 
a; as, 

Alumntw, alumni. Animalculww, animalcule. 

Crisw, cris«. Phenomenon, phenomena. 

Some words of foreign origin take both the foreign 

and a regular English plural ; as, 

Beau, beaux or beaus. 
Cherub, cherubim or cherubs. 

£X£<BOIS£i. 

In the following sentences, give the plural of each singular 
noun, and the singular of each plural noun:—l. In traversing 
Sahara, caravans halt in the oases, where they find water an*' 
2 



26 EXERCI8E8 ON PLURALS, 

shade. 2. Parentheses do not generally add to the force of sen- 
tences. 3. In the gymnasinm are a fine herharimn and several 
aqnaria. 4. The efSavia of great cities are noxious. 5. We have 
few data from which to explain these singular phenomena. 6. 
CheruMm and seraphim are plural forms derived from the Hehrew. 

Correct errors : — 1. Buffalos and deers still ahound in our west- 
em territorys. 2. Here are twelve pence, to pay for three handsf ul 
of seed. 8. Daughter-in-laws and mother-in-laws do not always 
agree. 4. The two Mr. Blacks are half-hrothers of the Misses 
.€areys. 5. I shall keep these mottos as mementoes of my first 
evening in Buffalo. 6. The sheafs of grain have all heen taken in, 
and the leafs are beginning to fall. 

Write the plural of arch ; monarch ; niche ; topaz ; reply ; 
gulf; bread-knife; alley; peach; tooth-pick; gooseberry. 

Write four sentences expressing questions, containing respectively 
the following nouns in the singular : 1. Mice. 2. Cuckoos. 8. 
Moneys. 4. Clothes-brushes. 



LESSON XX. 

An egg, one egg : two eggs, three eggs, four eggs, etc. 
A rat, one rat : two rats, three rats, four rats, etc. 
A one-dollar bill ; a two-dollar bill ; a ten-foot pole. 

Write the expressions given above. 

Is egg singular or plural ? Eggs ? In what number 
is rat? Rats? How many does an imply (an egg)? 
Should we say cm onion or an onions ? Must a noun 
with which an is used, be in the singular or plural ? 

How many does a imply ? Must a noun with which 
a is used, be in the singular or plural ? Should we say a 
mouse or a mice ? What other form is there for an ? 

With twoj three, and other words expressing numbers 
greater than one, must a noun be used in the singular or 
plural ? Should we say two fly or two flies f 
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Should we say a two-dolla/r hill or a two-doUars hiUf 
A twelve-inch rule or a tiodve-inches rule ? 

When a word expressing number is connected with 
its noun by a little mark (-) called a Hyphen, so as to 
form one word, the noim does not take the plural form. 
We say, a two-Jiorse wagon, not a two-horses wagon. 

EXEBGISE. 

Write the following^ repeating the noun in the proper number 
where the dash occurs : One axis ; two — . A beau ; one — ; three 
— . Several heroes ; a — . Four deer ; a — ; three — . An ox ; 
a hundred — . These phenomena; a wonderful — . Seraphim; 
two — ; a — . Memoranda; a — . A sheep; twenty — . A sister- 
in-law ; many — . The baby ; the two — . 

Write six sentences expressing statements and containing respec- 
tively the following ; do not forget the hyphen. 1. A four-story 
house. 2. A five-mile walk. 8. Two-acre lots. 4. A three- 
minute horse. 5. A four-year-old colt. 6. Dull twenty-page 
pamphlets. 

Express the following in three words each ;-r-A bam that has two 
stories (a two-story ham). A rule two feet long. Tender chickens 
weighing four pounds each. A vial that will hold three ounces. 
Light wagons for one horse. A piece worth five cents. A bond 
for a thousand dollars. 



LESSON XXI. 

An, or a, implies how many, and is used with nouns in 
what number ? Is it right to say a ant, cm dog ? What 
should we say ? May an or a be used indiscriminately ? 

An ape. A boy. Whether an or a is to be used, de- 

An inn. A fan. -, • ^ i.ti_<»t 

An egg. A cat. pends on the sound with which the fol- 
An oar. A rat. lowinff word Commences. Look at the 

An um. A unit. P, . - « 

An heir. A hair, examples On the leit. 



28 USE OF AN AND A. 

An 18 used before words commencing with a and i, and 
most words commencing with e^ Of u^ and h not sounded. 
A is used before all other words. 

A must also be used when the following word com- 
mences with the sound of u in unit,' as, a unit, a ewe, a 
eulogy, a humor. 

A must be used before one,' as, a one-horse wagon. 

A must be used before words commencing with h 
sounded ; as, a hat, a hen. 

E XERCISE. 

Write sentences expressing questions, containing the following : — 
An honest man. A one-sided story. A nseful woman. An heir. 
A universal history. A yew-tree. An idiot. 

Supply AN or A where the dash occurs: 1. — honr ago, — hur- 
ricane passed over your father's barn, killing — heifer, — old cow, 
and — yoke of oxen. 2. — cup of coffee is often — great help to 

— traveller. 3. — good head of hair is something of — wonder 
nowadays. 4. — host of doubts ; — indispensable article ; many 

— one ; — university education ; — honorable position ; — happy 
family; — iron will and — inflexible purpose; — humane dis- 
position. 

Change to the singular with an or a preceding: — Uilcles and 
aunts (an uncle and an aunt); parasols and umbrellas; eulogies; 
courts-martial; oaks and ash-trees; halos; mottoes; humorous 
stories; asylums and hospitals; European tourists; united efforts; 
hasty glances ; units, tens, hundreds ; dwarfs. 
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LESSON XXII. 

In Lesson XX., the Hyphen is spoken of as connecting two words in 
one compound word ; as, a four-horse stage. Make a hyphen. How does 
it differ in appearance from the dash ? For what has the dash been used ? 

In compounds that are much used, the hyphen is 
dropped; as, railroad^ fireman (not rail-^oad, fire-Tnan). 



DIVIDING WORDS INTO SYLLABLES. 29 

When a written word is divided into its syllables, the 
hyphen is used to connect them ; as, mo-Uon. 

The ear will generally guide us correctly in dividing 
a word into its syllables : thus, lem-on^ not le-mon / vi- 
ciouSj not virdrous. 

Remember that the terminations bion, tion (pro- 
nounced 8hun\ ciAL, TiAL {shal\ cious, Tious {shvs)j GEons 
{jvs\ and others pronounced with one impulse of the 
voice, form but one syllable ; as, temp-ta-^i<>/i, cou-ra- 
geous. 

When a word, for want of sufficient space to get in 
the whole, has to be divided at the end of a line, the 
hyphen is placed after a complete syllable, and the rest 
of the word is carried to the next line. Show where the 
hyphen is thus used on page 28. Eemember thus to use 
the hyphen in your compositions. 

Questions* — How many uses have we found for the hyphen? What 
are they ? Where is the period used ? The mterrogation-point ? The ex- 
clamation-point ? What four things do sentences express? 

What is a noun ? How does a proper noun diflfer from a common noun 
in tfie idea expressed ? How in appearance, when printed ? Which do you 
more frequently meet with in sentences ? 

What is the effect of appendmg « to most nouns ? Is every noun that 
ends in « plural ? Mention one that fe not ; how can it be made plural ? 
How is the plural of a sign or character formed ? 

Which was the original form, an or a f Why does an change to a be- 
fore certain words ? Should we say an hyphen or a hyphen ? Why ? 

EXEBCISE. 

What Hnd of words a/re the following f — Sun-stroke; work- 
table ; sewing-machine ; hand-cart ; watch-tower ; black-eyed ; red- 
hot. Analyze these compounds into the simple words that compose 
them. Write a sentence containing each compound. 

Form ten compounds that you hnow to he in common use^ hy unit- 
ing two of the following words : — ^Water ; house ; light ; wood ; rose : 



80 NOUNS DISTINGUISHED AS 

boat; bird; night; dog. What is the difference letween a house- 
dog and a dog-boase ? Where is the noun that expresses the leading 
idea generally placed in the compound f 

Analyze the following words into their syllables^ connecting the 
syllables mith the hyphen: — Work-women; discrimination; self- 
deceiving; precious; indefatigable; peaceable; pretension; um- 
brageous; presidential; discovery; sunset; steamboat; moonlight. 
Why is there no hyphen in the last three words f 



Males. 


Females. 


Count, 


countess. 


Actor, 


actress. 


Executor, 


executrix. 


Hero, 


herome. 


Julius, 


Julia. 


He-goat, 


she-goat. 


Nephew, 


niece. 


Landlord, 


landlady. 



LESSON XXIII. 

Some nouns are the names of liv- 
ing things ; others, of things without 
life (ffive examples). 

Some living things have different 
names for the male and the female. 
Look at the two columns of words 
on the left ; which contains the names 
of males ? Which, of females ? 

The names of males are said to be in the masculine 
gender J or Hasquline ; those of females, m the feminine 
gender, or Feminine. 

Some masculine nouns are made feminine by adding 
or changing a termination. Give three examples from 
the above lists. The terminations ess, ix, ine, and a, are 
the most common ones in feminine nouns. 

In some cases, the difference of gender is indicated 
by prefixing a word ; as, ?7^<Z7l-servant, m^id-mrvsjit. Or 
by the use of words entirely different ; as, uncHe, aunt. 
Select an example of each from the above lists. 

Sometimes a noun applicable to either sex has a dis- 
tinct feminine form ; as, lion, lioness. 



MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 31 

EXEBCISE. 

Tell which, word in the following pain is masculine^ which ia 
feminine f and which is applicable to either sex: — Emperor, em- 
press ; king, queen ; princess, prince ; tiger, tigress ; administratrix, 
administrator; dnchess, duke; czarina, czar; sultan, sultana; bear, 
she-bear ; huntress, hunter ; sparrow, cock-sparrow, hen-sparrow ; 
Cornelius, Cornelia; Theodora, Theodore ; widow, widower. 

Tell which feminines in the above are distinguished by a termina- 
tion, and which by a prejlxed word. Pr^ as or a (as may be proper) 
to the masculine common nouns; write the plural of the feminines. 

Write the m^tsculine: — Actress; mistress; hostess; goddess; 
Josephine. Write the feminine: — Jew; priest; shepherd; Augus- 
tus; hero; Irishman; Louis. 

Complete thefoUouoing ;— 1. The first husband of Mary, {Jdng or 
queen f) of Scots, was {Frances or Francis f\ afterward Qdng or 
queen f) of France. 2. The duke was a great (patron or patroness?) 
of letters. 8. Peter the Great having died, Catharine was left a 
(widow or widower ?) and became (emperor or empress f) of Russia. 



LESSON XXIV. 

1. Mary met Charles. 

2. Charles met Mary. 

3. Mary's sister met Charles's brother. 

The leading word in a sentence, denoting that about 
which something is affirmed, is called the Subject. 

In Sentence 1 above, we affirm that Mary met some one ; 
Mary is the Subject, Charles denotes the Object met. 

In Sentence 2, we affirm that Charles met some one ; 
Charles is the Subject, Mary denotes the Object met. 

Observe that whether Mary denotes the subject or the 
object, it is still Mary. Observe that whether Charles 
denotes the subject or the object, it is stiU Charles. 



33 POSSESSIVE FORM OF NOUNS. 

In Sentence 3, we speak of Mary's aiater and (Jhmleia 
hrotker. The form of the proper nouns ia now clianged. 
When posseBsion is to be denoted, Mary becomes Mary's, 
and Charles becomes Charhis. We add the apostrophe 

andaCfl). 

For what, on page 23, did we find *b uBedf For what is it bere used; 
Select the nouns in Sentence 3 above. Which Ib the subject? Which Is 
the object r Which denote poasesuon ? Make the nouna mfrr and brother 
denote possession. 

Add 'a to A sii^ttlar noun, to make it denote possesBion. 



THE 

The osprej, or fish-hawk, feeds its young with fish, which it 
catches in lakes or rivers. Flying a little way above the water, as 
soon Bs its keeit eye discerns a fish near the surface, the watcbfol 
bird closes its wings, swoops down npon the water, and seldom 
misses its prey. Securing its victim in its talons, the winged fish- 
erman then soars away to hjs distant nest, where the little birds 
await their sapper with extended bills and fluttering pinioni. 
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Sometimes, howeyer, the birdlets are robbed of their repast. 
Some great eagle, who is too lazy to fish for himself, spies the nice 
fat chub or perch in the osprej's claws, pounces down upon it, and 
carries off the prize. 

The picture illustrates this. The parent-bird is rising from the 
water with dripping feathers, having made a fine capture. Its nest 
is on a high rock in the lake, and there you see the young ones all 
ready for the titbit. But the robber is coming. Will the osprey 
fight, or will he give up the fish ? Is there much chance that the 
little birds will get their supper ? Perhaps the eagle will eat them 
next. 

Exercise, — In tJie above sentences, select the nmms that are suh^ 
jects. Which noun in the second paragraph derates possession f 

Write the above in your own language. (Describe the lake and 
the nest. How do you suppose the osprey and the young birds 
felt?) 
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1. A child'* shoes ; children'* shoes. 

2. A man'* clothes ; men'* clothes. 

3. An ox'* horns ; oxen'* horns. 

4. The minister'* sons ; the ministers' sons. 
6. The lady'* gloves ; the ladies' gloves. 

Write the above expressions as in the book. Read them in columns. 

How is each singular noun in the 1st column made to denote posses- 
sion ? Make the change in each {chUd, child's ; man, man^s ; etc.). Which 
of the plural nouns in the 2d column are made to denote possession in the 
same way — ^by adding 's ? Make the change in each (children, children's ; 
men, mefUs; oxen, oxen^s). How are the last two {ministers, ministers' ; 
ladies, ladies^) made to denote possession ? Do you notice any difference 
of form between those plural nouns that take 's and those that take ' alone ? 

To indicate possession > add '* to singular nounsy and 
plural nouns not ending in s; add the apostrophe alone to 
plural nouns ending in 8» 
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Of is often used before both singular and plural nouns, 
to denote possession ; as, tJie horns of an ox (equivalent 
to an 0X^8 horns), the sons of the ministers {the minister^ 
sons). 

But it is not always right thus to use of We say 
men^s clothes for sale, — ^not the clothes of men for sale. 

On the other hand, in some cases, particularly of things 
without life, (?^must be used instead of '*. Thus we say, 
the walls of the house, not the houses walls; the omor 
m£nts of the mantelpiecey not the mantelpiece'^ s oimaments. 

Which of the following denote one^ and which more than one f 
Which denote possession f For those that denote possession, gif>e equiv- 
alents with OF. — ^Dromedary's; dromedaries; dromedaries'; ser- 
vants; servants'; mice's; mouse's; nephew; nephews; Julius's; 
Julia's; geese; geese's; goose's; washerwoman; washerwomen's; 
sister-in-law's; sisters-in-law's; torches'; torch's. 

Give "both the singular and plural form denoting possession : — 
Frenchman (Frenchman's, Frenchmen's) ; dog ; deer ; hostler ; wait- 
ress ; German ; helle ; marquis ; marchioness ; thief ; dwarf ; 
cuckoo; man-child. 

Give equivalent expressions : — The president's friends {the friends 
of the president) ; the sword of a hero {a hero''s sword) ; freedom's 
voice ; the farmer's cattle ; the heat of the sun ; a fireman's cap ; 
the firemen's caps ; the fox's hrush ; a fox's hrush ; the teeth of the 
hahj ; the flight of the eagle. 
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The nieces of the farmer's wife ; 

NOT, The nieces of the wife of the fanner, 
or, The farmer's wife's nieces. 

Avoid unpleasant repetitions of 's or ot 
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The prophet Jeremiah's lamentations ; 

NOT, The prophet^s Jeremiah's lamentations. 

Brown and Smith, the painters', store, 

or. The store of Brown and Smith, the painters ; 
NOT, Brown and Smith's, the painters', store. 

The sign of possession is appended only to the latter 
of two nouns standing together (or in wpposition^ as it is 
called), one to explain the other. 

WiUiam and Manfs reign. But one reign is referred to, William and 
Mary having reigned jointly. Both proper noons denote possession, but the 
latter alone tiakes '«. 

The ro8e*8 and the violets odor are quite different Two odors are re- 
ferred to, the rose and the violet having each its own ; and each noun de- 
noting possession takes '«. 

When joint possession is denoted, the last of two or 
more connected nouns alone takes the sign ; when sepa- 
rate possession is denoted, each takes it. 

How many nurses are denoted, if we say Frank's, Florence's, and Qrace's 
nurse f How many, if we say jPVanifc, Florence^ and Chrace's nurse f 

Compute hy inserting a noun denoting possession: — 1. The — 
song is heard in the fields. 2. At Hay, the — , yon can buy — 
boots, — gaiters, and — slippers. 3. Many painters have repre- 
sented Daniel in the — den. 4. Goose-eggs are larger than — 
— eggs or — eggs. 5. No one believes a — story. 6. — bonnets; 
the — march ; our — house ; — clothes ; the — howl ; a good — 
prayers ; your — daughter ; — schools. 

Correct errors: — 1. Have you ever seen Henry's son's wife's 
father? 2. In William's the Conqueror's reign, many Normans 
found their way to England. 8. The house of the daughter of the 
friend of my uncle. 4. Davids and Jonathan's friendship has passed 
into a proverb. 5. Call at Allen's, the blacksmith's, as yon pass. 
6. Ohio and Iowa's sons were both there. 7. Golds specific grav- 
ity exceeds silver's. 8. The parlor's occupant ; the house's roof; 
womens' rights; the collars of ladies; St. Pauls Church; this die 
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tionary^s author; the babie's mother; Ghailes' knife; these pota- 
toes' owner ; that office's fomitore. 9. Coopers and Scotts novels 
can be procured at Riley and Grays. {Bxpren mm to indicate^ 1. 
That BUey and Qray are partners, 2. That they have separate 
stores.) 

Write six sentences containing the following ; the engraving on 
page 32 will suggest ideas: — 1. The fish-hawk's talons. 2. The 
eagle's flight. 3. The osprey's nest 4. The little birds' wings. 
5. The surface of the lake. 6. Drops of water. 
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MARY^ SAUCE. 

*^I do not like my soup; please give me some that is better," 
said little Mary, one day at dinner. 

** Yon shall have some for your sapper that will please yon bet- 
ter," answered Mr. Gray, her father. 

Then he went ont into the field to dig potatoes, and took his 
daughter with him. They worked with all their might till sunset, 
hoeing the potatoes out of the ground and gathering them in heaps. 
At dark they came in, tired and hungry. 

The good mother prepared the supper, and set before Mary the 
same soup she had found fault with at dinner. 

*' Ah I this is good soup ; I like this," said Mary. " Please ^ye 
me some more." 

The mother laughed, and, as she gave her little girl another 
plateful, kissed her and said, " It is the same soup you had ; but 
now you are eating it with a sauce that makes it taste good." 

What was the sauce ? 

Write the story given above, just as it is printed, and 
refer to it in answering the following questions :— 

How many paragraphs are there in this story ? 

In the 1st paragraph, Mary is represented as saying 
certain words. These words are enclosed between two 
pair of marks (" "), standing a little above the line. 
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Imitate these marks on the black-board. The first 
two look like commas turned upside down, or inverted; 
the last two look just like what? These are called 
Qnotation-pointa. 

In which paragraph do you next see quotation-points used ? What are 
they used to enclose there ? Are quotation-pomts used in the 8d para- 
graph ? In the 4th paragraph ? Why not ? 

Why are quotation-points used in the 5th paragraph? How many 
times are they used in this paragraph ? What Mary said, is broken into 
two parts. Give the first part ; give the second part Said Mary is thrown 
in between the two parts, and the quotation-points are so placed as to ex- 
clude said Mary from what she said. 

In the next paragraph, what are quotation-points used to enclose ? 
Why are there no quotation-points in the last paragraph ? 

Had the substance only, and not the exact words, been 
given, we should not have used quotation-points. Thus, 
Mary pushed luck Tier jplate^ and mid she did not like 
Jier 8(mp — no quotation-points. 

When we introduce, or quote^ the words of another, 
they should be enclosed in quotation-points ; as, Thomson 
speaks of wa/r as " ordy splendid murder ". 

Quotation-points are n§ed to enclose words quoted^ or 
represented as spoken in stories* 

In stories, different persons are often represented as 
speaking. When one finishes and another commences, 
we begin a new paragraph. Do you find it so in the 
story on page 36 ? 

JSonerciset — Point out each sentence in the story. With what 
kind of letter does each hegin? Why do Ma/ry and Mr. Gray begin 
with capitals? In which sentence is a question asked? What 
mark stands at the end of this sentence ? What does Mr. stand 
for ? Why is the period used after Mr f Which noun in the sec- 
ond paragraph explains, or is in apposition with^ another ? 

Write the story in your own lan/guage. 
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LESSON XXVIII. 

Look again at the story on page 36. 

Mary, speaking of herself, does not say, " Mary does 
not like Ma/r]f% soup ; give Mary — " but " / do not like 
my soup ; give me!^ What little words does she use in 
stead of her own name ? These little words are used/!?/* 
nounsy and are called Pronoims {pro meansybr). 

In the 2d paragraph, when Mr. Gray speaks to Mary, he does not say, 
" Mary shall have some for Mary's supper that will please Mary better." 
What word does he use in stead of Mary ? What does he use in stead of 
Mary's f What are you and y<yur ? Why does he use you and your f 

In the 1st sentence of the 3d paragraph, three pronouns are used for 
Mr. Gray's name ; what are they ? For what words is each used ? 

A person speaking of himself may use the pronouns 
/, myy mine^ me / speaking of himself and another, we^ 
our^ oursy us, 

A person speaking to another may use the pronouns 
youy your J yours ; in solemn or poetical language, thou^ 
thy^ thine^ thee. 

A person speaking of a* male may use the pronouns 
he^ hisy him / of a female, she^ her^ hers / of a thing, it^ 
its ; of more than one, they^ their ^ theirs^ them. 

A Pronoun is a word nsed in stead of a nonn* 

A pronoun must be singular or plural, masculine or 
feminine, according as the noun is, for which it stands. 
Write the pronoun I with a capital. 

EXERCISE. 

Of the pronouns mentioned above, write in separate tables^ 

1. All those that denote females only. 

2. All those that denote males onlj. 
8. All those that denote bnt one. 

4. All those that denote more than one. 
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Underline such of the pronouns mentioned as occur in the story 
on page 36, and state what noun each stands for. 

Substitute B-axTj for Marj in the story, and show what cJuinges 
would ha/oe to he made in the pronouns in consequence. 

Complete hy inserting the proper pronoun: — 1. Father, we im- 
plore — to grant us — blessing. 2. Nature, — art ever beautiful 
with thy smiling face. 8. Catharine, have — prepared — lesson ? 
4. Richard has — faults, and Susan has — . 6. Everj tub must 
stand on — own bottom. 
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I see myself. Robert and I see ourselves. 

Take care of thyself ) ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ yourselves. 

Take care of yourself, ) 

He helped himself. ) They helped themselyes. 

She helped herself. ) 

The child hurt itself. Ida and Ben hurt themselves. 

Eead the above. Here we have some longer pronouns 
ending in sdfj plural selves. 

Which of the pronouns in the above sentences denote one ? Which 
denote more than one ? Which denote females ? Which denote males ? 
Which may denote either ? What noim does each pronoun stand for? 

When you use these pronouns, be sure to spell them 
right. Do not say theirselves^ hisself^ its selfj etc. 



1. Morse, who invented the telegraph, was bom in Massachusetts. 

2. The moon, which looks so bright, has no light of her own. 

3. The man and horse that were approaching, suddenly vanished. 

Here we have three new pronouns, who^ which^ and 
that^ used to introduce additional statements into the 
sentences. 

What does who stand for ? What statement does it introduce ? What 
does which stand for? What statement does it introduce? What does 
ihal stand for ? What statement does it introduce ? 
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Who Is applied to peraoasy Which to inferior animals 
or tkingsy That to persons, animals, or things. 

Try whether which or that may be used in stead of wifio, in Sentence 1. 
Try whether vho or that may be used in stead of which in Sentence 2. Try 
whether who or which may be used in stead of Ihai in Sentence 3. 

In Sentence 1, can the statement introduced by who be left out without 
marring the sense— ifofM waa horn in Manw^vsetUf It can, and the 
statement is set off with a comma on each side. 

In Sentence 2, can the statement introduced by which be left out with- 
out marring the sense ? Try it; where is the comma used in this sentence ? 

In Sentence 8, can the statement introduced by that be left out without 
injury to the meaning intended to be conveyed — the man and horse suddenly 
vanished? It can not, for we would not know what man and horse were 
meant. In this case no comma is required. 

Set off with the comma statements introdnced by who, 
which, and that, if they can be left ont without marring 
the sense; otherwise not* 

EXEBCISE. 

Correct errors : — 1. Let those, who stand, beware lest they fall. 
2. There is no man what sinneth not. 8. The vnltores, that live 
among .the Alps, often carry off lambs and kids. 4. Even the ox 
who is among the most patient of animals can be enraged. 5. That 
child can amuse its self. 6. Men which make the laws should not 
break the laws. 7. Some poor men pride their selves on their pov- 
erty. 8. Girls, look out for yourself, i say. 9. Cleopatra kiUed 
her self by the bite of an asp. 10. We are indebted to Du Gliailln 
who has travelled much in the interior of Africa for several inter- 
esting works. 

Combine the sentences given under each number into one, connect- 
ing them with a pronoun, and using the comma when necessary. 
Thus : — 1. General Harrison, who defeated the Indians at Tippe- 
canoe, was afterward made president. 

1. General Harrison defeated the Indians at Tippecanoe. Gen- 
eral Harrison was afterward made president. 2. Alexander con- 
quered others. Alexander could not conquer himself, 8. Japan 
long avoided intercourse with foreigners. Japan is now rapidly 
introducing the improvements of other countries. 4. Men do evil; 
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this evil lives after them. {The evil that men do^ etc.) 5. Men do 
good; this good is often bnried with their boned. 6. Homer wrote 
the greatest of epics. Homer was poor. Homer was blind. 7. The 
Nile overflows its banks every year. The Nile spreads a rich de- 
posit over the country. The Nile makes Egypt fertile. 
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Write Sentences 1, 2, 3, on page 39. Name the pronoun in Sentence 1. 
What noun does who stand for, or relate to f Observe that who, with the 
statement it introduces, inmiediately follows its noun Morse, Try placing 
it in any other position in the sentence — ^for instance, Morse vhu bam in 
MasMchusetta, who invented the telegraph — ^would this be right ? 

Name the first pronoun in Sentence 2. What noun does which relate to ? 
Observe that which, with the statement it introduces, immediately follows 
its noun moon. Try placing it, with its statement, in any other position — 
at the end of the sentence, for instance ; would the sense be preserved ? 

Name the pronoun in Sentence 3. What noun does thtU relate to ? 
Observe that the pronoim that, with the statement it introduces, imme- 
diately follows the nouns to which it relates. Would it be right to place 
it in any other position ? Try. 

Who, which, and that, with the statements they intro- 
dnce, should be placed as near as possible to the nonns to 
which they relate* 

Who whispered / Which of you whispered ? What did you whisper ? 
I do not know who whispered. Find out which of the boys whispered. 
He will not tell what he whispered. 

The pronouns who, whichy and whaty are often used 
at the commencement of sentences in asking questions. 
Kepeat the three sentences given above, in which they 
are so used. What mark follows each sentence ? 

Whoy whichy and whaty are also used, in answering 
questions and otherwise, indefinitely — that is, without 
relating to any particular noun. 

Bepeat the three sentences ^ven above, in which they are so us< 
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Try to find what noun toAo relates to, in the sentence / do not know who 
whispered. 

Thus used, which may be applied to persons, inferior 
animals, or things ; as, which of the boys, which of the 
dogs, which of the pens. 

Write three sentences in which questions are asJeed respectively 
with who, which, and what. 

Write a sentence containing who ttsed indefinitely. 

Write three sentences containing which used indefinitely — ^ a 
person — of an inferior animal — o/a thing. 

Write a sentence containing what used indefinitely. 

Introduce the words in italics in the proper place, with commas 
^needed: — 1. Out of jet are made handsome brooches (which is a 
kind of coal), 2. Every man ought to he thankful to Roger Bacon 
{that uses spectacles) {who invented them), 8. The climate of Florida 
is delightful in the winter months {which has become a popular re- 
sort of invalids), 

4. Have you not read that Manhattan Island was discovered by 
Henry Hudson {on which the city of New YorJc is situated) f 6. 
Viewed through the microscope, hairs are found to be hollow 
tubes, and our bodies to be covered with minnte scales {which 
enables us to see very small objects), 6. The Spaniards saj thi^ 
a lie has short legs {who ha/oe some capital proverdt in their lan- 
guage). 

Correct errors in arrangement, etc,: — 1. Rivers sometimes en- 
tirely dry Tip in summer, that are roaring torrents in spring. 2. 
What did people do before soap was invented, which is now so 
common ? 8. How i pity the poor man on such an inclement night, 
who has no home to go to ! 4. Brutus conspired against Gsssar, 
who was an ardent lover of liberty. {MaJce it appear that Brutus 
was the lover of liberty,) 5. {Introduce quotation-points,) Who 
knocked? asked the terrified woman, hardly knowing what she 
said. If yon open the door, yon will find out who knocked, an- 
swered a gruff voice. 
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( Who ^ C Whoever, whosoever, (any one who). 

From \ Which > come \ Whichever, whichsoever, (the one that). 
(What J (whatever, whatsoever, (any thing that). 

Whosoever committetli sin is the servant of siD. 
That is, Any one who committeth sin, etc. 

You may have tohiehever is the longer. 

That is, You may have the one that is the longer. 

I believe whatever you say. 

That is, I believe any thing that you say. 

Are whoeveTy whichever, and whcUever, used to ask questions with ? Are 
they used indefinitely ? To what words is each of them equivalent ? Give 
the longer form for each. From what simpler pronouns are they formed ? 

This is good ; that is bad. The former advanced ; the latter 
retreated. Both are the same to me. Question each and every of 
them. I will have either; I will reject neither. One comes; aw- 
(^fhm' goes; none stay. Some float; others sink; all swim. Any 
maj depart. Such as wish, may go. 

Above occur a number of words that are not names, 
or nouns, but repres«it nouns ; hence they are pronouns. 

As the above sentences are dictated, write them on 
the black-board ; underline the pronouns. With what kind 
of letter does each sentence begin ? What follows each ? 

This is good ; these are good. — Singulab, this ; Plubal, these. 
That is bad; those are bad. — Singtjlab, that; Plijbal, those. 
Each tree ; eoery leaf. — Each and every are Singxjlab. 

John and James hurt each other, 
John, James, and Jacob, hnrt one another. 
Either of the two ; any (or any one) of the three. 
Neither of the two ; none (or no one) of the party. 
Use each oihei\ either, and neither, when two are 
spoken of. Use me another, any (or any om\ and none 
(or no one), when more than two are spoken of. 
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Substitute one equivalent pronoun for the words in italics: — 1. 
Try to succeed in any thing that you undertake. 2. You are wel- 
come to the one that pleases you best. 8. Any one who is the slave 
of intemperance serves a hard master. 4. Any thing that is worth 
doing, is worth doing well. 5. Any one that does not admire the 
autumn tints of a New England forest, has no soul for the beautiful. 

Where a dash occurs^ insert the proper pronoun : — 1. Here Santa 
Anna and General Taylor met ; the — had the larger army, the — 
had the better men. 2. Which of the two will you take ; I will 
take — , for I like — . 3. We should do — seems right, not mind- 
ing what — or — may say. 4. On hearing — , the passengers were 
appalled ; — wept, — prayed, — expected to be saved. 5. — were 
armed ; — had his deadly rifle. 6. Twins often entertain the 
strongest attachment to (each other or one another ?) 

Correct errors: — 1. There is no getting along with those sort of 
men. 2. Will you lend me this scissors. 8. Men are too often en- 
vious of ea^ih other, 4. Each workman must see to their own tools. 
5. Here are twenty good ones ; take either you choose. 6. Beauti- 
ful women do not always admire each other, 

7, Neither of my three brothers is as tall as I. 8. What do yon 
think of these news. 9. True ment and modesty often accompany 
one another, 10. Every voter should examine into the question 
for themselves^ and exercise their own judgment. 11. The house 
has been finished this three months. 12. Carry out this ashes. 
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LESSON XXXII. 
Review Lesson XXIV., page 31. 

1. Ida saw Ben. She saw him. 

2. Ben saw Ida. He saw her. 

8. Ben's sister saw Ida's brother. His sister saw her brother. 

Which of the above sentences contain nouns ? Which 
ntain pronouns ? Referring to the corresponding sen- 
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tences in the first column, tell what each pronoun in the 
second column stands for. 

A noun or pronoun may stand in one of three rela- 
tions to other words in the sentence : it may be the Sub- 
ject, it may be the Object, or it may denote Possession. 

Select the nouns that are subjects, m the sentences of the first column 
above. Select the corresponding pronouns, which are subjects, in the sec- 
ond column. Select the nouns that are objects, in the first column. Select 
the corresponding pronouns, which are objects, in the second column. Se- 
lect the nouns that denote possession, in the first column. Select the cor- 
responding pronouns, which denote possession, in the second column. 

In expressing which of these relations, is the form of the noun changed ? 
Do you find, in the above sentences, the forms of the pronouns he and the 
changed, to mark these difierent relations ? 

SJie being the subjective form, find the corresponding objective form 
used above. Find the corresponding possessive form. He being the sub- 
jective form, find the corresponding objective form used above. Find the 
corresponding possessive form. 

Some prononns have distinct Snbjective and Objective 
forms 9 which mnst not be interchanged* 

Subjective Forms.— I, Thou, He, She, We, They, Who. 
Objective Forms. — me, thee, him, her, ns, them, whom. 

Objective forms follow at^ after ^ hefo^'e^ hetweeuy hy, 
for, Jroniy in^ into, qfy every to, with, without, and other 
words expressing relations of time, place, etc.; as, Be- 
tween him and me (not he and I). 

Examples. — Write the sentences correctly, and of each pronoun 
state whether the subjective or objective form is used: — 

I (not me) laughed. — Charles and she (not her) will go. — Whom 
(not who) did you see ? — Who spoke ? I (not we, for the meaning 
is IspoJce). — Whom did he speak to? Me (not /, for the meaning is 
He spoTce to w«). — ^Name whomever, or whomsoever, you choose 
(not whoever or whosoeoer), — ^We will give the prize to whoever 
(not whomever) deserves it. — It is he (not him), — ^None were hap- 
pier than I (not me). — Who so graceful as she (not her)f — He will 
do it for you and me (not /). 
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LESSON XXXIII. 

Some pronouns have distinct forms to denote posses- 
sion. And some have two possessive forms, one to be 
used with, and the other without, the name of the thing 
possessed. 

Possessive Forms. — My, mine; thy, thine; his; her, 
hers ; its ; our, ours ; your, yours ; their, theirs ; whose. 

Examples. — Select the pronouns in the possessive /brm, and of 
each state whether it is used with or without the name of the thing 
possessed:— 

Uj friend ; a friend of mine. Thy heart ; that heart of thine. 
His letters ; some letters of his. Her sisters ; two sisters of hers. 
Its beginning and its end. Our boy; this beloved boy of onrs. 
Your houses ; houses of yours. Their property ; property of theirs. 
Wisdom, whose ways are pleasantness. 

Are any apostrophes used in these possessive forms f 

EXEBCISE. 

Correct errors of every Mnd, and insert quotation-points where 
needed: — 1. Time and me, king philip II.* of spain used to say, are 
a match for any two. 2. Can not me and you row the boat across I 
3. Is it me to whom you allude ? asked the sheriff. I will not say 
who i allude to, replied Dr Black ? 4. Let you and I start at once. 
5. Who do you think she was laughing at — Mary or he. 6. Them 
that win, may laugh. 7. The others, said Edward, had a better 
chance than us. 

Complete the sentences^ and correct errors : — 1. It is (her or shef) 
that is causing the trouble. 2. Napoleon, who his Old Guard 
almost idolized, was familiarly called " the little corporal. 3. (My 
or mine ?) friend, what has become of you. 4. Be it {my or mine .'), 
cried the bold sergeant, to defend the flag." 5. None are so 
blind as those which will not see. 6. Let whomsoever will, come. 
7. Every parent is apt to think their own child faultless. 

* Always place a period after letters nsed thus to denote numbers. 
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Do not use hisn for his ; hem for hebs ; 

oum for ouKS ; youm for youbs ; 

theim for theirs ; who^a for whose. 
These possessive forms do not take the apostrophe. 

Do not use this here^ or this We, for this ; 
these here, or these ^ere, for these ; 
that there, or that We, for that; 
those there, or those We, for those ; 
them for those (not them maps, but those maps), 

** War flings his torch into the doomed hamlet ; Peace strews her bless* 
ings o'er the plain." 

Mention the two subjects in the above sentence. As commonly used, 
what kind of nouns are war and peace f As here used, with what kind of 
letters do war and peace commence ? 

When represented as doing what only persons can do, 
or when spoken to as persons, things without life are said 
to be personified. War and peace are personified in the 
above sentence. 

The names of objects personified mnst commence with 
capitals* 

lurthe above sentence, what pronoun is used, relating to Warf Is his 
masculine or feminine ? What pronoim is used, relating to Peace ? Is her 
masculine or feminine ? 

Great, fierce, terrible objects are personified as males, 
and pronouns relating to them must be masculine. 

Gentle, delicate, beautiful objects are personified as 
females, and pronouns relating to them must be feminine. 

With objects personified use who, not which; as, 
" Smiling Spring, who scatters her sweet-scented blossoms 
in our path." 
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Name the objects personified^ and complete "by inserting fhe proper 
pronouns: — 1. Consoling Faith points with — finger to the skies. 
2. Listen not to Pleasure, (which or who f) whispers — alluring tales 
onlj to deceive. 3. Revenge, with — heart of flint, spares not — 
dearest friends. 4. Blind, indeed, is Justice; — eyes are always 
bandaged. 5. Stern and pitiless, Hate shoots — poisoned arrows. 

Write three sentences containing the Moon, Liberty, anc2 War, 
personified. 

Correct errors: — 1. Here i and sorrow sit. 2. This land is 
neither your's, nor their's, but ourn. 8. Pass them apples to Mr 
Banks. 4. Her^s is a hope who^s foundation is secure. 6, They 
whom he loves, he chastens. 6. Take that ^ere meal to the mill. 
7. Are this oats youm. 8. I have been looking all day for this 
here knife. 9. I thought it was hisn, but found out it was hem. 



LESSON XXXV. 

On the opposite page we have a picture of a fountain. 
What kind of a fountain is it ? 

1. A large fountain. 6. A well-built fountain. 

2. A high fountain. 7. A light-colored fountain. 
8. A pretty fountain. 8. A valuable fountain. 

4. A handsome fountain. 9. One fountain ; this fountain. 

6. A marble fountain. 10. The only foimtain. 

Select the words used above to describe the fountain, 
to tell about its size — appearance — material — construction 
— color — rvalue. Select the words that limit the meaning 
of fountain. 

These words are not the names of things, nor do they 
stand for the names of things ; but they qualify or limit 
the meaning of the noun fcnmtain. They belong to a 
new class of words, called Acljectives. 
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An adjective may be joiDed to a pronoun, as well as 
a noon. Speaking of the fountain, we may say, It is 
large, it ia pretty, it is well-builf, etc. 

Ad Adjective is a woid nsed to inalily ur limit the 
meaning of a nonn or prononn* 



Name Bome of the objects in the picture; these nsmes areallvhetF 
Write all the adjecUves jon can tliink of, suitable to deecribe the tlreel 

ehown above (a tuide Btreet, a clean street, etc.). Write as jnany adjeclivea 

as ;ou can, that nill apply to the horae ; the diig ; the VK/man; the old 

man ,' the pigeont. All these words are what ? 

"From Scotland cornea Scotch ale; from Ireland, Irish linen." 

What adjectivea do you find in the above sentence ? From what proper 

noun is Scotch derived ? Iriih f How do Scotch and Irak commence ? 
From Proper Notini are derived Fioper Adjectives, which 

must commence with capitals. 

There is a large class of adjectives that express number ; 

OB, yew, many, several, J^our, twenty-fioe,firat, dovhle. 
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EXERCISE. 

Select the adjectives in the story on pages 82, 38. 

Write the proper nouns from which these proper adjectives 
come: — English; Jewish; Portuguese; Welsh; Washingtonian ; 
Norwegian ; Egyptian ; Scottish ; Peruvian ; Danish ; Sicilian ; 
Genoese; Venetian. 

Form proper adjectives from South America ; Moses ; Brazil ; 
France; Persia; Napoleon; India; Asia; Alps; Europe; Mexico; 
Prussia; Britain; Austria; Canada. 

Join each of the proper adjectives just formed to an appropriate 
noun: as, South American countries; the Mosaic account; etc. 

Correct errors: — The Chinee language ; roman virtue ; the Spain- 
ish government ; the Central America republics ; Greecian history ; 
Japanese fans ; Scottish snuff; the Asian countries; the mohamme- 
dan religion. 



LESSON XXXVI. 
Turn to the engraving on page 49. 

Heniy, Paul, and Fritz, are playing leap-frog. Henry, who stands 
waiting his turn, is young ; Paul, who is m the act of leaping, is younger; 
Fritz, whose body is bent, is the youngest. The quality of youth belongs to 
all three, but in different degrees. These degrees are denoted by varying 
the form of the adjective youno: young, younger, youngest. 

Two men are standing near the fountain. How would you say that one 

has the quality of largeness in a higher degree than the other ? (One is 

than the other.) 

If you wished to speak of that one of the pigeons which has the quality 
of plumpness m the highest degree, what^would you say ? {The — .) 

How many men are shown in the engraving? Which is the oldest? 

The form of some adjectives may be varied, to denote 
different degrees of a quality. They are then said to be 
compared. 

Young is compared thus : young, younger, youngest. 

From the simple form of the adjective, the Compara- 
tive is obtained by adding er. It denotes a higher degree 
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than some other. " Paul is younger ^ smaller^ than Hen- 
ry." The Superlative is formed by adding est. It denotes 
the highest degree of all that are compared. '' Fritz is 
the youngest^ smalleety of the three." 

Compare smaU^ hw^ briffhi, dvlly high, softy tender^ tough. 

Compare vile. — Vile, viler , (not vUeer), vilest (not vileest). 
Compare holy. — ffolgy holi er (not holyer\ holi est (not holgest). 
Compare hot. — Hot, hott er (not hoter), hott est (not hotest). 

What is the final letter of vile, — ^that is, with what letter does vile end ? 
What change is made in vilcy before er and est are added ? 

What is the final letter of holt/? What change is made in holy, before 
er and est are added ? 

What letter does hot end with ? Is ^ a vowel or a consonant ? By 
what letter ib t in hot preceded ? Is o a vowel or a consonant ? What 
change is made in hat, before er and est are added ? 

In some cases, adjectives undergo a change, when er 
and est are added to form the comparative and superla- 
tive : — 

1. Final ^ is rejected ; ^^^ jme^ finer ^jm est, 

2. Final y, if preceded by a consonant, is changed to 
i; as, heavy y heavier^ heamest. 

3. In words of one syllable, a final consonant, pre- 
ceded by but one vowel, is doubled ; as, thin^ thinner j 
thinnest 

If two vowels precede, the final consonant is not 
doubled ; as, cool^ cooler^ coolest 

Examples. — Write the comparative and superlative of crude; dainty; 
sad; sweet; large; deep; homely; fierce; lowly; proud; angry; feeble; 
great; easy; gentle; stout; quiet. 

If a person has supreme power, can any one have supremer power ? If 
a thing is entire, can any thing be entirer f Would it suit your ear to say 
" a delightfuler evening," " the amusingest story " ? What would you say 
in stead of delightftUer f In stead of amusingest ? 

Some adjectives do not form a comparative and super- 
lative in er and est : — 
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1. Because their meaning does not admit of degrees. 
This is the case with such as express number, with proper 
adjectives, and with many others — as, injmite^ daily ^ 
wooden^ etc. 

2. Because adding er and est would make ill-sound- 
ing words. This is the case with some adjectives of two 
syllables, and all of more than two. We must not say 
gracefulerj gracefuUst — agreeahler^ agreedblest 

Use in stead more or most^ with the simple form of 
the adjective ; more graceful^ most graceful — more a^ee- 
ahle^ mA)8t agreeable. 

More and most with the simple adjective may also be 
used, in many cases, as equivalents for the comparative 
and superlative in er and est. We may say, 

Brief — brief er^ brief eat, or more brief most brief 
Ample — ampler j amplest^ or more ample, moat ample, 

£ixL£2!BCISS]. 

The Foeoe of Custom. — Many people do things becanse their 
fathers did them, without themselves knowing the why or where- 
fore. 

Napoleon is said once to have f omid an old empty house guarded 
by a military patrol. The faithful sentinel knew that he was posted 
there, but why he had not the slightest idea. By diligent inquiry 
it was found that, two hundred years before, the building had been 
used for a short time by the French government as a depository of 
military stores. Strict guard had been kept over it ever since, 
though inside there was nothing but sportive rats to guard. 

Write the adjectives in the above extract^ in three lists. In the Ist^ 
place those which by reason of their meaning are not compared ; in the 
2d, those that take er and est, writing out these forms; in the 3<2, 
th^se that take more and most to denote the degrees, writing out these 
forms. State what noun each adjective relates to. Mow does the adjec- 
tive generally stand, as regards its nount 
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A good man ; a belter man ; the best man. 

What adjective is compared above ? Is it compared regularly or irregu- 
larly ? Would it be right to say a gooder man — the goodeat man ? 

Some short adjectives in common use have irregular 
comparatives and superlatives. Learn the following : — 



Comp. 


Sop. 


Good, better, 


best 


Bad, evil, ill, worse, 


worst 


Little, less, lesser, 


least 


Many, more. 


most 


Much, more. 


most 



Far, 
Late, 

Old, 



CSonipa 

farther, 

Slater, 
latter, 
j older, 
( elder, 



farthest 

latest 

last 

oldest 

eldest 



Leaser is rarely used in prose {the leaser vices) ; lesa is the common form. 

Later and l€U€8t refer to time ; later nevoa^ the latest departure. 

Latter and laat refer to order ; the latter toord (as opposed to the for- 
mer), the last toord on the page. 

Elder and eldest may be used when members of the same family are 
spoken of; the eldest sister. But older should be used when than follows. 

In some superlatives, most is appended. We speak of 
thejbremost soldiers, the hindmost row, the inmost court, 
the outermost line, the utmost care, the uppenrwst tier. 

Give one adjective that will express farthest toward the outside — mo^ 
remote from the otUside — in the front rank^ above all the rest. In what de- 
gree are these adjectives ? 

If you wish to speak of a boy that has a good temper^ how can you do 
it in the fewest words ? {A — hot/.) A boy that has a better temper would 
be called a — boy. The boy that has Vie best temper would he the — boy. 
A single adjective, then, may express the meaning of how many words ? 

A Componnd Adjective is one that is formed from or 
of two simple words ; as, good-tempered^ soft-sjpoTcen. 

What mark is used to p Good-tempered, better-tempered, best-tempered ? 

Ill-natured, worse-natured, worst-natured ? 

Fine-looking, finer-looking, finest-looking ? 

Dark-eyed, darker-eyed, darkest-eyed ? 

Sweet-toned, sweeter-toned, sweetest-toned * 



connect the parts of 

Which part changes, 
when we compare 
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Some compound adjectives are compared by varying 
the first of the simple words that compose them. Give 
examples from the above list. 

If a thing is worse ^ Bhould we call it tooraer ? There being no rank 
higher than the highest^ is it right to say the most highest rank ? 

Comparatives and superlatives must not be further 
compared ; nor should more and most be used with them. 

Adjectives whose meaning does not admit of different 
degrees must not be compared ; nor should more^ mosty 
less, least, or so, be used with them. We should not say, 
chief est, most supreme, least perfect, rrwre preferable, so 
entire, etc. 

£X£BClS £• 

Supply adjectives in the comparative degree : — A — mountain ; 
a — church ; — lakes ; the — house ; — horses ; — girls ; a city 
— than New York ; flowers — than the lily. 

Supply irregular comparatives: — An — brother; — luck; the 
— , the merrier ; the — said, the better ; — laborers are needed. 

Write one compound adjective equivalent to each group of words^ 
and give its comparative and superlative (remembering the hyphen) : — 
Having a warm heart ; that has a light complexion ; in the habit of 
speaking softly ; having a tender heart ; having an ill nature ; having 
a slow motion ; that has bright eyes ; whose mind is fair. 

Correct errors : — 1. James said that Grammar was his worsest 
study. 2. The generous man takes the littler share for himself. 8. 
Kothing is more truer than that money is a root of evil. 4. The 
most soft spoken men are not always the most good-humored. 5. 
The eldest of these trees is the littleest and the least healthiest. 
6. So infinite is space that we can form no idea of its extent. 

7. The fartherest route is sometimes the most preferable. 8. 
My brother is elder than my sister. 9. Switzerland has a freer gov- 
ernment and is in a much more better condition than Spain. 10. 
The most hot and low countries are in many cases the most un- 
healthiest. 11. A more inferior position could hardly be found. 
12. Our chief est pleasures are sometimes the hurtfulest. 
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18. Business is deader than ever. 14. The most nniversal indif- 
ference prevails on this suhject. 15. The deafest man is he which 
will not hear. 16. How much more is the Caucasian superior to 
the other races I 17. Even the most faultless character has its 
defects. 18. The eldest friends are generallj the f aithfulest. 



-^e- 



LESSON XXXVIII. 



Right. 1. London 
2. London 
8. London 

Wrong. 4. London 

5. London 

6. London 

7. London 

8. London 



is the larger of the two cities, 
is the lai*gest of the three cities, 
is larger than any other citj. 

is the largest of the two cities, 
is larger than any city, 
is the largest of oriental cities, 
is the largest of all other cities, 
is the largest of any city. 

4. Wrong, because, but two being compared, only a higher degree is to 
be denoted. Say larger in stead of largest, 

5. Wrong, because London is itself a city, and it is not larger than 
itself. Say any other city^ thus excluding London. 

6. Wrong, because this would imply that London is an oriental city. 
Say larger than any oriental city, 

7. Wrong, because London is itself a city, and should not be excluded 
by other, the superlative being used. Say the largest of all cities. 

8. Wrong, because the use of largest impUes that several are compared, 
whereas dig denotes but one. Say the largest of all cities. 

In comparing two objects, use the Comparative; in 
comparing more than two at once, the Superlative. 

After a Comparative, use other with the latter term 
compared if it includes the former, and only then. 

After the superlative use neither other nor any with 
the latter term. 

Use tOy not than, after the comparatives superior, in- 
ferior, anterior, posterior, prior; as, " The Deluge was 
prior to the Dispersion." 
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Use the pronoun that^ not who or which^ after a super- 
lative — also after the adjectives very and no ; as, " The 
ugliest dog that (not which) I ever saw." " The very dog 
that (not which) passed yesterday." " No man that (not 
who) lives, could have borne it." 

Use adjectives appropriately, and without undue ex- 
aggeration. 

Few means not many ; litUe means not rnuch^ "We ha.ve few fearSy but 
liUlefear,^^ "Not/cw«r than fifty persons were present" 

Do not speak of terrific^ or horrible^ or awfvl^ or heasUy weather, if you 
mean simply bad or unpleasant weather. Nor of a tweet, angelic, gorgeouSy 
splendid, or stunning dress, if you mean merely a very handsome dress. 

EXEBGISE. 

Supply adjectives in the superlative: — The — babies; onr — 
thoughts ; the ■=— fire ; my — hours ; the — season ; the — steam^ 
boats ; your — shoes ; her — brother. 

Supply irregula/r superlatives : — The — chance ; our — enomy ; 
there is not the — excuse ; — people are forgetful ; the — row ; the 
— line ; the — layer ; my — letter. 

Correct errors: — 1. Samson was the strongest of all his descend- 
ants. 2. Which sounds the sweetest to you, the harp or the gui- 
tar I 3. Antony had now little hopes of obtaining the empire. 4. 
The Connecticut is the longer of the two rivers, but the Hudson is 
the most picturesque. 5. Ko man who ever sat on the English 
throne was wickeder than John. 

8. Which of the twins is the fatest ? 7. Which is the longer, 
the Amazon, the Mississippi, or the nile. 8. The Volga is the long- 
est of any river in Europe. 9. A sweet pretty hat ; an awful good 
supper ; a horrid man. 10. The rose is the most fragrant of any 
other flower. 11. Than Shakespeare what poet is superior? 

12. Though my barn is larger than yours, your's is the prettiest. 
13. The French are more polite than any nation. 14. Kero was 
the greatest tyrant whom history mentions. 15. The most princi- 
pal exports of Japan are tea, silk, and rice ; the former is the most 
important. 
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LESSON XXXIX 

** China contains a dense population. This population consists of an 
intelligent people. They are accustomed to work hard. Thej are well 
satisfied with themselves. They have not a great deal of courage.'^ 

Let US see whether we can not express the above more 
briefly and forcibly : — " China contains a dense popula- 
tion of intelligent, hard-working, but self-satisfied, and 
not very courageous, people." 

How many sentences are there in the first paragraph ? Into how many 
are they condensed in the second? What kind of words have we used, to 
express the difierent ideas so briefly ? What adjective expresses accmtomed 
to work hard? What adjective expresses well aatisjie^ with themselves f 
What kind of adjectives are these ? By what are their parts connected ? 
What words express that they have not a great deal of courage f What 
mark is placed after each adjective in the series, in the condensed sentence ? 

A single adjective may denote what it would othier- 
wise require several words to express. 

Would you say a marble ornamental fountain^ or an ornamental marble 
fountain ? A spirited white horse or a white spirited horse 9 An old dig- 
nified man or a dignified old man ? A large^ old, white^ marMe fountain, or 
a marble, white, old, large, fountain? In the last case, the adjective de- 
noting material should stand next to the noun, then that denoting color, 
then that denoting age ; such as express ordinary qualities should precede : — 

(size, appearance, etc.) (age) (color) (material) noun. 

If one of several adjectives unites with the noun more 
closely than the rest to form a complex idea, it must stand 
nearest to the noun. 

Which sounds better, a rich and well-cultivated soil or a well-cultivated 
and rich soil? An unhealthy, most disagreeable, and moist climate, or a 
moist, unhealthy, and most disagreeable climate ? The shortest adjective 
should stand first. 

Adjectives expressing ordinary qualities, relating to 
the same noun, are generally arranged according to their 
length — the shortest first. 
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Periods, interrogation-points, exclamation-points, etc., 
are called Fonctaation-points. Inserting these points is 
called Frmctuating. 

How do you punctuate a sentence expressing a statement — a question 
— an exclamation — a command ? How do you punctuate a series of adjec- 
tives used with the same noun ? 

Express tJie following groups of sentences, each in one sentence^ 
using adjectives properly arranged : — 

1. Let your conversation be entertaining. Let it be instructive. 
Let it be pure. Let it be truthful. 

2. Youth is improvident. Youth is happy. Youth is unsuspi- 
cious. Youth is thoughtless. 

3. Old age is calculating. Old age is querulous. It is full of 
distrust. It is fond of self. 

4. A small beautiful summer-house has been erected on the 
pond. This summer-house is built of wood ; it is white. 

5. The Academy was a large building. It was handsomely- 
situated. It had three stories. It had been recently erected. It 
was built of brick. 

6. We always like to meet with frank young men. We like to 
meet with young men of energy (energetic) and enterprise (enter- 
prising). We like to meet with young men of good hearts and 
noble minds. We like to meet with young men of even tempers. 

7. When Columbus first landed on San Salvador, he found it 
occupied by a hospitable race. This race was not civilized. They 
were of the color of copper. They had simple minds. They did 
not entertain suspicion. 

8. The Rhine is a more useful river than the Rhone. It is 
much more picturesque than the Rhone. The Rhone is shorter 
than the Rhine. 

9. Of all animals, the elephant is the most powerful. The jBle- 
phant is also the largest of animals, and has the most intelligence 
and sagacity. 

Write six sentences, each containing one of the nouns that foUow^ 
^^fied hy the adjectives given with it, properly arranged : — 



^^JJA 
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1. House : brown-stone, four-story, well-bnilt, new. 

2. School : well-disciplined, orderly, large, public. 

8. Mill: wooden, dilapidated, old, silent, moss-covered. 

4. EosEs: June, French, fragrant, twenty, variegated. 

5. Ladies : beautiful, graceful, amiable, young, modest. 

6. Winter: most trying, coldest, most changeable, dreariest, 

dullest, most disagreeable. 



LESSON XL. 

MY LADY AND HER ATTENDANTS. 

There is a very useful lady whom we often meet ; we should 
find it hard to get along without her. You may not know her 
name ; but she can tell you the name of everybody. 

When she goes out, she often has an attendant, who keeps close 
to her, generally walking before, but sometimes coming after her. 
This attendant tells every one she meets something about her mis- 
tress, and at times perhaps she talks rather too loud. She is very 
fond of comparing her lady with other people. 

Not unfrequently my lady is accompanied by two, three, or 
more of such attendants, all telling different things about her. 
Some of them are very proper persons — capital waiting-maids. 
She is then careful to place the one she is most intimate with near- 
est to herself; but, if she is on equal terms with all, she places the 
shortest first and the tallest last. So my lady and her train are in 
everybody's mouth. 

Oan you guess my riddle? What is my lady's name? What 
are her attendants called ? 



Copy the above story. Write n. over each noun, p. 
over each pronoun, a. over each adjective. 

In the first paragraph, do you see this mark ( ; ) ? 
How often is it used 'i It is called the Semicolon^ and v 
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used to separate the main divisions of sentences, which 
have distinct subjects. 

What are the two main divisions of the first sentence of the story ? 
What is the subject of each ? How are they separated ? Mention the two 
main divisions of the second sentence. What is the subject of each ? How 
are they separated ? Where do you next find the semicolon used ? What 
does it there separate ? 

EXEBCISE. 

Write a Composition on The Adjective, tdUng all you hnoto 
about it ; be sure that your sentences affirm something. (You may 
tell what it is — what it goes with — what it may express — ^kinds — 
how to tell a proper, and how a compound, adjective — how com- 
pared — what the different degrees denote — where an adjectiye 
stands in a sentence — ^its usefulness.) 

Exchange compositions ; correct one another^s, marking errors 
of ev«ry kind. 



LESSON XLI. 

We have learned that a sentence may express a state- 
ment, a command, a question, or an exclamation. 

Whatever it expresses, every sentence contains at least- 
one word (sometimes several words taken together as 
one), that does the affirming. This is the word of the 
sentence — the Verb. Verhum is the Latin for word, 

A Verb is a word or words used to affirm an action or a 
state* 

In the following, select each verb (giving all the words, if it consists of 
more than one), and state whether it affirms an action or a state : — 1. Chil- 
dren grow. 2. Might makes right. 3. David slew Goliath. 4. Cold was 
the blast. 5. Brazil was discovered by Cabral. 6. Washington might 
have been a king, if he had wished. 7. Look not upon the wine when 
it is red. 8. What a striking lesson does the career of Napoleon teach I 
To sleep — to dream — is this the end of life ? 



THE VERB. 



The above, as given, were not sentences. You made 
sentences out of them how? Among the words thus 
inserted each time, was a what? Underline the verbs 
inserted. Every sentence miut contain a Yeib. 

Did the verbs you used above affirm actions or states ? 
Insert in the following, verbs that will affirm a state : — 

The rirer — amooth. Shawla and baskets — on the gronnd. 

The verb affirms an action or a state about gometJiing. 
This something is called the Sabjeot of the verb. 
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" Two ladies are walking on the shore." Are walh- 
ing is a verb ; it affirms that the ladies are doing some- 
thing. Ladies is the subject of the verb are walking. 

The subject may be found by asking a question with 
who or what before the verb ; the answer to the question 
is the subject. Thus : '' Who are walking ? " Ladies 
are walking — ladies is the subject. 

Mention the subjects in the sentences you completed under the engray> 
ing ? How does the subject generally stand, as regards its verb ? 

Look at Sentence 4, near the bottom of page 60. Mention the verb in 
that sentence. Mention the subject. Which stands first ? 

What is the first verb in Sentence 7 ? What is the subject of the verb 
look ? You can not find any. It is thou understood. (" Look not who ? " 
Look not thou upon the wine when it is red.) Remember that the subject 
of a verb expressing a command is often left out, or as we say understood. 
It is generally thou^ you, or ye. 

EXE BCISE. 

Select the subjects in Sentences 1 — 9, at the bottom of page 60. 
Write in separate lists the verbs^ and their subjects^ as they occur in 
the story on page 59. 

Subjects are given below. Supply with each all the appropriate 
verbs you can^ so as to make sentences. (Thus : — Boys and girls eat, 
drink, play, study, work, sing, talk, whisper, laugh, run, are petted, 
are kissed, will be caressed, may be spoiled, etc.) 

Boys and girls — . The moon — . Birds — . 

Newspapers — . Horses — . Doctors — . 

A vessel — . Water — . We — . 

Verbs are given below. Supply with each all the appropriate sub-- 
jects you can think of, so as to make sentences. (Thus : — Ducks, geese, 
fish, trout, boys, men, children, dogs, swans, frogs, eels, turtles, 
snakes, I, etc., can swim.) 

— can swim. — must die. — frolic. 

— are eaten. — are raised. — fly. 

- is studied. — are read. — have been ibuilt. 
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LESSON XLII. 

1. Rome was on the Tiber. 6. He sleeps.. 

2. Rome conquered. 6. He loves. 

8. Rome conquered Carthage. 7. He loves her. 

4. Carthage was conquered by Rome. 8. She is loved by him. 
Write the above sentences. From them we may learn several things : — 

1. Verbs may have pronouns, as well as nouns, for 
their subjects. Which sentences above show this ? 

2. The subject may be represented as existing, or 
being in a certain state. Which sentences show this ? 

3. The subject may be represented as acting, without 
reference to any object. Which sentences show this ? 

4. The subject may be represented as acting on some 
person or thing. Which sentences show this ? 

The person or thing acted on by the subject is the 
Object. Name the object in Sentence 3 ; in Sentence 7. 

In Sentence 8, how are you able to distinguish the object from the sub- 
ject ? In Sentence 7, what enables you to distinguish the object from the 
subject ? If the object stood first — her he loves — would there be any dif- 
ficulty in distinguishing them ? Why not ? 

5. By altering the form of the verb, and using Jy, 
subject and object may be interchanged without any 
change of meaning. That is, the new subject (which 
before was the object) may be represented as acted upon 
by the actor (which before was the subject). 

We thus have two equivalent forms of expression : — 

Rome conquered Carthage. = Carthage was conquered by Rome. 
Did Rome conquer Carthage ? = Was Carthage conquered by Rome ? 

As we have learned, some pronouns appear in diflEer- 
ent forms when used as subject and object. We must, 
therefore, be able readily to distinguish subject from 
object, and must use the proper pronoun accordingly. 
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What is the objective form of 7 (see page 46)? Oiwe? OUhouf 
Of she f Of they ? Oiwhof Of he f Write the following :— 

1. It is I. 8. Who was she ? 6. I knew it to be him. 

2. It struck me. 4. Whom did it strike ? 6. What said she ? 

Observe that verbs which denote existence merely — 
am^ w, arcj was^ were^ wUl fe, etc. — can have no object. 
A pronoun following such a verb must be in the subjec- 
tive form, if a subject precedes the verb — in the objective 
form, if an object precedes it. Give examples from the 
sentences just written. 

The usual arrangement is subject verb object. 
In questions it may be object verb subject. 

Give examples from the sentences just written. 

The parts of a verb may be separated by some other 
word. Which sentence just written furnishes an exam- 
ple? 

EXERCISE. 

I. Supply with the following all the appropriate objects you can 
think of ^ 90 as to make sentences, (Thus: — Horses draw carts, wag- 
ons, carriages, gigs, cars, stages, coaches, loads, travellers, us, etc.) 

I. Horses draw — . 2. From the top of the mountain you can 
see — , 3. Learned men have written — , 4. New York contains 
— . 5. Carpenters are constantly making — . 6. Hotels use — in 
great quantities. 7. Will you get me some — ? 8. Ships carry 
— . 9. Merchants sell — . 

II. Write equivalent sentences (see models near the bottom of page 
63), underlining the subjects : — 

Napoleon invaded Eussia. Has Congress admitted New Mexico 
as a state ? The trade- winds waft ships quickly across the ocean. 
Alaska was bought from Russia by the United States. We might 
have avoided these mistakes. The southern shores of Europe are 
washed by the Mediterranean. How terribly Napoleon III. was 
beaten by the Prussians I They have accomplished wonders. All 
ings were made by him. 
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III. Complete tTiefoUotoing: — ^It is (sT^e or hert). I knew it to 
be (him or hef). I felt sure that it was (them or theyf), {Whom 
or w^ /) was she ? {Whom ot who?) did you mean? {Whom or 
who?) did you say had arrived? {Who or whom?) did you tell me 
to entertain? {Who or tohomf) do men say that I am? It was 
{th^ or them f) that called. It was {us or we f) he meant. 

IV. Write a composition about A Pionio-Pabty, drawing your 
ideas from the picture on pa/ge 61. (Describe the place — the party 
— what the grown folks did — ^how the children amused themselves 
—what they had to eat— what they found in the woods — ^how wet 
they got. You know it always rains at picnics.) 



--^e- 



LESSON XLIII. 

Help. To hdp. They helped. The boys might hdp. 

Helping, I wiU hdp. She may have been helped, 

"Re helps. Yon have helped. Could he have been helped f 

Write the above. Underline the verb in each. What 
is the simplest form of the verb that you have written ? 
This simplest form is called the Verb-Boot. 

From the verb-root help come various longer forms, 
just as from the root of a rose-bush spring different stems 
with longer or shorter branches. 

How is the verb helped formed from the root help ? How is the verb 
tDill help formed from the root ? How is the verb may have been helped 
formed from the root ? In what three ways, then, may verbs be formed 
from a verb-root ? 

Form some verbs from the roots select — destroy — dress. What is the 
root of must have passed — would have been appointed — blushing ? 

To help. How is this verb formed from the root ? 

Can it affirm any thing of a subject ? As ^ help can not 

be limited to a subject, it is said to be in the Infinitiye. 

To unites with a verb-rooty to form a verb in the Infini- 
tive ; asy to study, to play. 
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The infinitive may be used, in stead of a noun, as the 
subject of a verb ; as, " To study is not unpleasant." 

Or it may be used after an adjective or a noun, in sen- 
tences beginning with it is ; as, " It is not unpleasant to 
study P " It is our duty to study P 

We thus have three equivalent fonns of expression : — 

1. Studying is not unpleasant. 

2. To study is not unpleasant. 

3. It is not unpleasant to study. 

The infinitive may also be used to limit the meaning 
of some other word, particularly a verb ; as, " Try to (not 
amd) improved " We were about to startP 

Do not use for to with the root, to form the infini- 
tive. '- Titus was sent to subdue the Jews," — ^not for to 
subdue the Jews. 

Do not separate to from the root by an intervening 
word. " We should strive faithfully to perform our 
duty," or " to perform our duty faithfully^'* — not to 
faithfully perform our duty. 

Just hear it rain. They were let go. 

We will make her tell. You dare not do it. 

Bid him enter, I see it cr<icky and feel it shake, 

Rain^ telly enter, etc., limiting the meaning of the verbs that precede 
them, are in the infinitive, yet lack the sign of the infinitive — to. This is 
because after certain verbs this sign is omitted. 

Omit TO, the sign of the infinitive, after hear^ mxike^ 
hidj let, dare (meaning venture), see, Sin^feel. 

E XE BCI S£ 

Write two equivalent seTvtences for each of thefollowing, consulting 
forms 1, 2, 3, near the top of the page. Underline the ir^finitives in 
the sentences written: — 1. Sitting in the house all day is not healthy. 
2. To repeat slanders about our neighbors is not the kindest thing 
in the world. 3. It is always improving to the mind to travel in 
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foreign conntries. 4. It was indeed a stnpendons nndertaking to 
connect ocean with ocean by an iron road. 6. Describing one's 
emotions on first beholding Niagara is a difficult task. 
Write six sentences containiTig infinitives. 

Correct errors: — 1. Young men, on leaving college, often travel 
for to see something of the world. 2. How great an accomplish- 
ment it is to gracefully enter a room I 3. Few travellers dare to 
ascend Mount Blanc. 4. Is it not better to openly censure a per- 
son than to secretly cast reflections on him ? 

5. Oats will travel miles, for to get back to their old homes. 
6. Self-respect should make men to give up their vile habits. 7- 
We can see these causes to operate every day. 8. They bid me to 
go to Paris, and to thence proceed as quickly as possible to London. 
9. Some men talk just for to display their own learning. 



-^^ 



LESSON XlilV. 

They crossed the river and marched rapidly on. 
Crossing the river, they marched rapidly on. 

Is there any difference of meaning in these two sentences ? "Which 
asserts that the crossing took place ? Which merely assumes or implies 
that it took place ? This difference comes from using crossed in the first 
sentence and crossing in the second. Crossing is called a Participle. 

A Participle is a form of the verb that qualifies or limits 
the meaning of a noun or pronoun , by assuming some action 
or state in connection with it* 

Two participles may generally be formed by adding 
ing and ed to the verb-root ; as, respect, respectm^, re- 
spect^. 

Form two participles from heat — hinder — benefit. What is the verb- 
root of thundering — esteemed — accepting f 

What changes, did we find, must be made in certain 
adjectives, when er and est are added to form the com- 
parative and superlative (p. 51)? Similar changes are 
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FORMATION OF PARTICIPLES, 



Participles of pile 

'* " STUN 



a 



" EEFER 
" HUREY 

LOAN 



But 



pil ed. 
8tunn ed. 
referr ed. 
hurri ed. 

loan ed. 



made in certain verb-roots when participles are formed. — 
Write the following : — 

— ^7ing, 

— stunn ing, 

— referr ing, 

— hurry ing, 

— loan ing, 
APPLAUD — applaud ing, applaud ed. 
OFFER — oner ing, offer ed. 
EMPLOY — employ ing, employ ed. 

With what letter does pile end (refer to what you have just written)? 
What change is made in pUe^ when ing and ed are added ? 

Does stun end with a vowel or a consonant ? By how many vowels is 
this final consonant (n) preceded ? What change is made in «/un, when 
ing and ed are added ? Looking in the second list, do you find the final n 
of loan doubled, when its participles are formed ? Why not — ^is the final 
consonant of loan preceded by one vowel or more ? 

Does refer end with a vowel or a consonant ? By how many vowels 
is this final consonant (r) preceded ? Which syllable of refer' receives the 
ACCENT, or stress of the voice ? What change is made in refer^ when ing 
and ed are added ? Do you find the final consonant of applaud and offer 
doubled in the second list, when their participles are formed ? Why not — 
how many vowels precede the final consonant of applaud f Which syllable 
of offer is accented ? 

With what letter does hurry end ? Is the final y preceded by a vowel 
or a consonant ? What change is made in hurry ^ when ing is added ? 
What change is made in hurry, when ed is added ? Do you find the final 
y of employ changed to t, when ed is added ? Why not — ^is the final y of 
employ preceded by a vowel or a consonant ? 

In adding ing and ed, to form participles, 

1. Final e of the verb-root is rejected ; as, — .* 

2. In roots of one syllable, and those of more than 
one if accented on the last syllable, a final consonant pre- 
ceded by but one vowel is doubled ; as, — . 

3. Final y, if preceded by a consonant, is changed to 

* Select an example of the rule each time from the above list. 
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i when ed is added, but remains unchanged when ing is 
added ; as, — . 

But retain final e^ if preceded by e or Oy when i/ng is 
added; fi&^fee^ feeing ; Jioe^ Jioeing. 

Never double x ; mixj mixing^ mixed. 

EXERCISE. 

Write the infinitive and two pa/rticiples of hate ; woo ; def rand ; 
disagree ; fit ; array ; bare ; vex ; omit ; attract ; survey ; ply ; pan- 
der; decoy; drown; fix; pur; proclaim; shoe; shy; plunder. 

Change to equivalent sentences containing participles^ cu^cording to 
the example at the commencement of this Lesson: — 1. Washington left 
his camp-fires burning, and silently withdrew his men. 2. If we 
write often, we shall soon learn to write well. (Commence with by 
and a participle.) 8. When we study a subject diligently, we are 
sure to master it in the end. 4. Columbus knew that an eclipse of 
the moon was about to take place, and gathered the natives around 
him. 5. The good man dies, and is loved and esteemed by all that 
knew him. 6. The wicked flee when no man pursueth, for they 
are harassed by a guilty conscience. 



LESSON XLV. 

" Leaving his camp-fires burning, Washington withdrew his men.*' 

What is the first participle in this sentence ? Write the part of the 
sentence which is made up of leaving and the words dependent on it — 

Leaving his camp-fires burning. 

Such a division of a sentence is called a Clause ; and as this clause con- 
tains a participle, it is called a Participial Clause. 

A Clause is part of a sentence containing a verb, bat 
not expressing a complete thought. 

A Participial Clause is a clause containing a participle* 

In the example at the commencement of the Lesson, by what point is 
the participial clause set off? Might the participial clause have been intro 
duced elsewhere — for instance, " Washington, leaving his camp-fires bv 
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ing, withdrew his men " ? How do you find the participial clause punctn- 
ated in this case ? 

A participial clause is generally set ofl' from the rest of 
the sentence with the comma* 

But when it modifies the object of a verb, the connec- 
tion is often too close to admit of a comma ; as, " We saw 
a torrent rushing headlong through the valley. ^^ 

A participial clause modifying the subject of a verb, 
particularly if long, generally precedes the subject. It 
should always do so, when the subject is a pronoun. 
^'Riding along^ he suddenly beheld the castle;" not, 
*' He^ riding along ^ suddenly beheld the castle." 

" While standing on deck, the most beautiful landscapes passed in suc- 
cession before our eyes." Here the participial clause modifies landscapes^ 
the subject of the verb that follows ; but it was we that stood on deck, not 
the landscapes. We must, therefore, make we the subject : " While stand- 
ing on deck, we beheld a succession of the most beautiful landscapes/' Or 
we may substitute we and a verb for the participle : " While we were stand- 
ing on deck, the most beautiful landscapes," etc. 

See that a participial clause is used with the noun or 
pronoun it is intended to modify* 

" Caesar's crossing the Rubicon was the cause of war." What was the 
cause of war? Crossing the Rubicon. Whose crossing the Rubicon? 
Caesar's. Here in stead of the participle's modifying the noun, the noun is 
made to modify the participle, and the noun is in the possessive form. A 
pronoun used under like circumstances would also have to be in the posses- 
sive form. " His crossing the Rubicon was the cause of war." 

A noun or pronoun used to modify a participle must bo 
in the possessive form* 

Correct errors : — 1. Kniting, weaveing, sawing, spliting, grind- 
ing, printting, and doing a hundred other necessary things, we find 
in steam one of our most useful servants. 2. Shuned and hateed 
by all, who now would envy Benedict Arnold? 8. No one can 
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ooant on fortunes always favoring him. 4. Napoleon insisting on 
too much was the source of unnumbered evils to France. 5. Now- 
adays we seldom hear of a man sacrificeing himself for others. 

6. I, desireing to be of assistance, promptly offered my ser- 
vices. 7. By appliing ourselves diligently to business, success ic 
almost sure to follow. 8. There was no time to lose, for they, 
seing their opportunity, at once tried to outflank us. 9. Though 
plyed with questions, no information could be got out of the wit- 
ness, 10. You, remembering the golden rule, should overlook the 
wrongs you have suffered. 11. Propagateing his doctrines with the 
sword Mohammed soon widely extended his new religion. 



LESSON XL VI. 

Participial clauses sometimes enable us to express 
neatly and forcibly in one sentence what might other- 
wise require two or more sentences. Thus : — 

The Romans were obliged to abandon their distant provinces. 

They had enough to do to defend themselves against the barbarians. 

These barbarians were now pressing upon them from the north. 

Combined in one sentence : — Obliged to abandon their distant provinces, 
the Romans had enough to do to defend themselves against the barbarians, 
now pressing upon them from the north. 

EXEBCI SE. 

Form into one sentence each group given hehw, using participial 
clauses : — 

1. The allies next laid siege to the strong fortress of Sevastopol. 
This was situated in the Crimea. 

2. The moon revolves round the earth. The moon is carried 
with the earth round the sun. 

3. Our prevailing system of notation was introduced into 
Europe by the Arabians. It was probably derived by them from 
tho Hindoos. It was not generally adopted before the fourteenth 
century. 
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4. The hippopotamus is possessed of an enormous appetite. It 
has a stomach capable of holding five or six bushels of food. This 
animal is very destructive to the cultivated lands that lie in the 
neighborhood of its haunts. 

6. Hippopotamuses are gregarious animals. They collect in 
herds of twenty or thirty. They make the air resound with their 
snorts, as they play together. 

6. Our forefathers declared their independence of the mother- 
country. They staked their lives and fortunes on the issue of the 
war. This war was forced upon them by Great Britain. 

Write twelve sentences appropriate to the engraving on page 6, eon- 
taining participial dattses or infinitives ; as^ 

Frightened Jyy the noise, the lambs scampered away. 
These girls look as if they liked to ride on the hay. 



LESSON XLVII. 

From one verb-root we get many verbs, which differ 
in their manner of affirming, the time they express, etc. 
Thus, with verbs from the root call, we may affirm the 
SLct positively y as present, past, or future: — 

I call, IdocalL I have called, IshaUcaU, 

lam called, I have been called, I shall be caUed. 

/ is a pronoun, and no part of the verb. It is used with the verbs 
above, in order to make sentences. Which of the above verbs express 
present time ? Which express past time ? Which, future ? Which affirm 
the act as performed by the subject ? 

Or we may affirm the act as possible, necessary, or 
obligatory ; as, 



I may, can, must, might, could, would, should. 



caU, 

have called, 

be called 

have been called. 



Or we may affirm the act as a condition ; as, 

lilbe called, I will go. If I voere called, I would go. 



COMPOUND VERB-FORMS, Y3 

These different Compoimd Pomui are made by combin- 
ing the root caU^ or the participle mZ^, with a number 
of little Jielping words — he^ havCy do^ shall^ will^ may^ can, 
must^ mighty couldy wovldy ahouldy etc. 

Besides other forms, we thus get compound infinitive 
forms and compound participles, construed like the infini- 
tive and participles already considered : — 

He is said to have called. Being called. 

He is about to be called. Having called. 

He was to have been called. Having been called, 

"He having arrived, we were ready for the journey." Here he is 
neither subject nor object, but is used with the participle having arrived^ 
independently of other words in the sentence, and is in the subjective form. 
Observe that the participial clause is set off with the comma. 

A pronoun used independently in a participial clause 
mnst be in the subjective form. 

EXERCISE. 

Complete by supplying compound infinitize forms : — 1. The Ice- 
landers are sidd — the mainland of America before Golumbna. 2. 
It is not agreeable — . 3. It would have been no more than right 
for America — Columbia. 4. — is the lot of many good men. 
6. Dr. Jones was — ^ but he was defeated by a rival candidate. 
6. Try — for your virtues. 

Correct errors : — 1. To constantly be scplded for what one can 
not help, is intolerable. 2. Many go to Milan, for to be trained in 
aiusic. 3. He having been once deceived is likely to be suspicious 
hereafter. 4. The colonial cause was saved by Washington being 
appointed to the chief command. 5. Having been carried past our 
station, the ears unfortunately did not stop for the next t^n miles. 
6. The decree was enforced, in spite of its haviug been illegally 
obtained. 7. {They or them?) having charged up the hill, the bat- 
tle became general. 8. Him haying been removed, affairjs were 
more discreetly managed. 

Combine in one sentence^ with the aid of participial clauseSy as in 
the last Lesson : — 
4 
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AUXILIARIES. 



1. The Czar next proceeded to England. He had obtidned in 
Holland such knowledge of the art of ship-building as he desired. 
(Commence with Having obtained in Holland^ etc.) 

2. We have been recognized as the owners. The rents are, 

therefore, payable to us. 

3. The locomotive was brought into a practical form by Ste- 
phenson. Railroads soon thereafter came to be the great instru- 
ments of progress. 

4. The heavy rain ceased. The sun burst forth from behind the 
clouds in all his glory. A beautiful bow spanned the firmament. 

6. The Cape of Good Hope was doubled by Vasco da Gama. 
Other Portuguese navigators followed up the discovery. A lucra- 
tive trade with the East Indies was thus soon established. 



-^ — 



LESSON XLVIII. 

If I 6e loved. I Aav« loved. I do love. 

If I he happy. I hav^ a dollar. I do my duty.^ 

AuxiUary means Jielping ; and the little verbs which 
help to form compound verbs are called Auxiliaries. 

Some of the auxiliaries — ^be, have, and do — are used 
also as principal verbs. Look at the examples at the com- 
mencement of the Lesson, and tell in which sentences he^ 
have^ and do^ are used as auxiliaries. Which verbs in 
those examples have objects ? 

Those forms of the verb which aflBrm an action as 
now taking place, or a state as now existing, are called 
Present. The participle in ing — lei/ng^ having^ doing — is 
|;he Present Participle. 

Let us look at the Present of the verbs be, have, and 
po. The Present forms of be are quite irregular, and 
change in some cases according to the subject, as may be 
seen from the following examples : — 
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Singular Forma. — I am now happy. Thou a^t pale. 
He is well ; she is better ; it is best ; John is sad. 

Plural Form. — ^We are here ; you are merry ; they 
are noisy ; the fields are green. 

What form do you find used with I? With thou f 
With he, shey it, or a singular noun ? What is the only 
form for all plural subjects ? Learn these forms, as pre- 
sented below with the pronouns : — 

SiNGVLAB. I am. 

Thou art. 

He, she, it — every singtdar noun — is. 
Plubal. We, you, they — all plural nouns — a^e. 

Learn, in like manner, the present of have : — 
SiNGTJLAB. I have. 

Thou hast. 

He, she, it — every singular noun — Tias (or hath*), 
Plubal. We, you, they — aH plural nouns — have. 

Learn, in like manner, the present of do : — 
SmouLAB. I do. 

Thou dost. 

He, she, it — every singular noun — does (or doth*). 
Plubal. We, you, they — all plural nouns— <?<?. 

Who, which, and that, used as subjects, require the 
same form of the verb as the pronoun or noun for which 
they stand : I who am ; thou that art; gold which is. 

You and I = we. He and I = we. You and he = you. 

Supply the proper part o/be^ have, or do : — 1. 1 — sure that all 
men sometimes ^ wrong. 2. A poet says, " Whatever — , is right." 
8. Thou — a shadow on thy brow. 4. — thou a friend ? I — . 
5. Lives there a man who — not sin? 6. Whales — less numerous 
than they were. 7. He — (solemn form) not listened ; he — {solemn 
J'orm) not hear. 

* The less common form, used In solemn and poetic style^ 
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8. We, who — the chief sufferers, — come to complain. 9. It is 
thou that — the aggressor. 10. They who — right — their reward. 
11. You and I, who — been waiting so long, will now take our 
turn. 12. You and he — not answer. 13. He and I — going. 
14. Even I, who — surrounded by comforts, know what sorrow — . 
16. The foliage — fresh, the fields — charming. 



LESSON XLIX. 

I VJM loved. I ?iad friends. I did love. 

I was happy. We had sport. We did right. 

Here we have other forms from the verb-roots, be, have, and do. In 
which of the above sentences is was used as an auxiliary? Had? Didt 
Which of these verbs have objects ? Do they affirm an act as funo taking 
place, or a state as now existing ? 

Forms of the verb whicli affirm that an act took place 
or a state existed, are called Past Was, had, arid did, 
are Past forms of the verbs be, have, and do. The par- 
ticiple in ed is the Past Participle. 

Was is used with all singular subjects except thou. 
Plural subjects require were. Thus : — 

Singular. I, he, she, it — every singular noun — was. 
Thou woBt, Thou who wast, 

Plurax. We, you, they — all plural nouns — were. 

Had is used with all subjects, singular or plural, ex- 
cept thou. Thou requires hidst. Thus : — 
I, he, she, it, we, you, they — all nouns — liad. 
Thou hadst. Thou who hadst. 

Did is used with all subjects, singular or plural, ex- 
cept thou. Thou requires didst. Thus : — 
I, he, she, it, we, you, they — all nouns — did. 
Thou didst. Thou who didst. 

The Past Participles of be, have, and no, are quite 
egular. Be makes heen'^ have, had; do, doTie. 
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■■jr ^ rne view irom me winaow la nne. 

A man is driTiDg a mowing-machine along the road. 

Two of the girla have their eyes on a young robin. 

The robin does not fly very far at a time. 

Do not those stately maples make a charming ahadel 

Write the about eeatence*, plaeing v. oner each ■cerb (or part of a 
compound verb)^ and a. oter each subject. 

The mrbt in. the above eenteneei are Pretent. Change them to the 
et>rreeponding Past foTtm: — "Tha achool-house teat shaded with 
trees," etc. 

From the engravirig, write six tenteneet containing Present formi 
q/" the verb. Write *ix containing Patt forms. 
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LESSON L. 

Yerbs, as we have seen, may affirm an action or state 
as present or past. They may also affirm what is about 
to be or take place. Such forms of the verb are called 
Fntnre ; and in these the auxiliaries wUl and shall appear. 
Thus :— 

I shall go to-morrow. He iM start immediately. We BhaH see. They 
loiU return. Tou will not leave me. 

But, Thou wilt not leave me. Thou shaU not kill. 

Will and shall change to wilt and shaU when thou is 
the subject, but remain unchanged for other subjects. 

The remaining auxiliaries, also, change only when 
thou is the subject. But thou is not used in ordinary dis- 
course. Except in solemn or poetical style, we use youy 
whether addressing one person or more ; these auxiliaries, 
therefore, are very seldom changed. 

The forms of the remaining auxiliaries required with 
ihoUy in solemn or poetical style, end in st : — 

Must — ^thou must (no change). Might — ^thou migktsl (migJUed). 

Had — thou hadst. Could — thou couldst (couldest). 

Can — thou canst. Would— thou wovIM (wouldest). 

May — thou mayst (or mayest). Should— thou shovldst (shouldest). 

Write after Thou all the auxiliaries you can think of (fifteen, if po8si> 
ble), in the proper form : — Thou art^ wast^ etc. 

Will and shcill may not be used at pleasure, the one 
for the other. To express simply what is about to take 
place, shall is used with / and we / will is used with all 
other subjects. 

/ shall start next week. We shall be back to-morrow. But, He will 
start next week. The hoys wiU be back to-morrow. 

WiU used with / or we, and shaU with other subjects, 
ly determination as well as futurity. 
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" I mU go," — ^that is, I have determined to go. " We wiU speak," — ^it 
is our determination to speak. *^He shall obey," — **They ihaU be pun- 
ished," — such is my determination. Did the Frenchman who cried in ter- 
ror, ** I will drown, nobody shall save me ! " express what he intended ? 
What should he have said ? 

EXEBCISE. 

Change the verbs in the following sentences, so as to males 
what is affirmed Future. Thus : — 1. The children will be tired of 
playing. 

1. The children are tired of playing. 2. The flowers bloomed 
sweetly by the window of the school-house. 8. The bird escaped 
from the cage near the window. 4. Good-natured children play 
pleasantly together. 5. When recess is over, they go back to their 
lessons. 6. I asked the children to let me join them at play. 7. 
Sue helped Laura to catch the robin. 

Write six sentences containing Future forms of the verh ; let the 
engraving on page 77 suggest the thoughts. 

Complete the following hy inserting auxiliaries : — 1. Columbus 
thought that he — reach the East Indies by sailing westward. 2. 
You — prepare your lesson, if you — study. 8. Close the doors ; 
nobody — leave the room. 4. We — vote, if the polls are open. 
6. We — vote in spite of you. 6. They — go, if they can. 7. You 
— have been killed. 8. She — not be allowed to go home alone. 



LESSON LI. 

Review the present of he, have, and do (page 76). 

Review the past forms of these verbs — was, had, and did (page 76). 

Having learned the changes required in the auxiliaries 
for different subjects, we are now prepared to consider 
all the forms of the verb. 

Let us take the verb Eule as an example, and consider 
first the forms that represent the subject as acting. 
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Pbbsbnt Fobms. — Irule; we rule; jonrule; thej rule. 
But, He rules; she rules; it rules; the king rules. 
In prayer or poetry, Thou rulest ; the Lord ruleth. 

For all singular suhjects other than /, the common form is 
mles ; for /, and all plural suhjects, rale. 

Past Fobms. — I, he, she, we, you, they, ruled. The king 

ruled; kings ruled. 

In prayer or poetry. Thou ruledst. 
For all suhjects, the common form is ruled. 

Compound Fobms. — Sa/ve ruled. 

I, we, you, they, kings, Tiave ruled. 
He, she, the king, has ruled. 

In prayer or poetry. Thou Juist ruledy he hath ruled. 
For all singular subjects other than /, the common form is 
has rilled; for /and all plural subjects, have mled. 

The other compound forms, given below, are un- 
changed except with thou^ which is rarely used in ordi- 
nary style. The forms with thou were given on page 78. 

Had ruled. 

Will rule. Will have ruled. 

Shall rule. Shall have ruled. 

May l-ule. May have ruled. 

Can rule. Can have ruled. 

Must rule. Must have ruled. 

Might rule. Might have ruled. 

Could rule. Could have ruled. 

Would rule. Would have ruled. 

Should rule. Should have ruled. 

Infinitives.— -(No change.) To rule. To have ruled. 
Participles.— (No change.) Ruling. Having ruled. 

EXERCISE. 

Write the parts of the verb love, following those of kule as 
given above : — 

First present all the forms used with I : — 

I love, I loved, I have loved, I had loved, I will love, etc. 
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Then the farms used with be : — 

He loves, he loved, he has loved, he had loved, etc. 
Then the forms used with we : — 

We love, we loved, we have loved, we had loved, etc. 
Then theformjs used with you : — 

You love, you loved, you have loved, you had loved, etc. 
Then the forms used with they : — 

They love, they loved, they have loved, they had loved, etc. 
Then the forms used with thou, in solemn style: — 

Thou lovest, thou lovedst, thou hast loved, etc. 



LESSON LII. 

We shall now take up the verb be. The present was 
given on page 75 ; the past, on page 76. Kepeat them. 

When if or though precedes the present and past, 
we sometimes have he and were^ used without change for 
different subjects: if I he^ if thou J<?, if he he^ if we he; 
though I were^ though thou were^ though he were^ etc. 

JBe is the form used in commands: he (thou, you). 

The participles of be are hemg^ heen. By combining 
the irregular participle heen with the different auxiliaries, 
as in the case of rule, we get the compound forms of be : 

Have been, had been, will be, shall be, may be, can be, etc. 
Infinitives. — To be. To have been. 

Be, as we have seen, is both a principal verb and an 
auxiliary. By combining it in its various parts with the 
participle ruled, we get those forms of the verb rule 
that represent the subject as acted upon. Thus : — 

Am ruled. Will be ruled. Must be ruled. 

Was ruled. Shall be ruled. Might be ruled. 

Have been ruled. May be ruled. Could be ruled. 

Had been ruled. Can be ruled. Would be ruled. 
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Should be ruled. Must have been ruled. 

Will have been ruled. Might have been ruled. 

Shall have been ruled. Gould have been ruled. 

May have been ruled. Would have been ruled. 

Can have been ruled. Should have been ruled. 

(^/, thou, etc,) be ruled. (if-^j thou^ etc.) were ruled. 

Be raled (in eommanda). 
Infinitives. To be ruled. To have been ruled. 
Pabtioiplss. Euled. Being ruled. Having been ruled. 



He has been attacked, defeated, and driven back. 

Not, He has been attacked, has been defeated, and has been driven back. 

When similar forms of different verbs are used to- 
gether, it is generally inelegant to repeat the auxiliarj. 
Use the auxiliary with the first only. 

Of the parts of the verb love that represent the subject as acted 
upon, write the following : — 
Mrst the forms used with I : — 

I am loved, I was loved, I have been loved, etc. 
Then the forms used with he : — 

He is loved, he was loved, he has been loved, etc. 

Correct the following : — 1. She might have been hurt, or might 
even have been killed. 2. I hope that I may be esteemed, may be 
respected, and may be loved, by all good people. 3. Having abdi- 
cated and having retired to a monastery, Charles Y took a strange 
fancy to celebrate his own funeral. 4. Thou wilst not betray us I 
5. I shall brave every danger, to accomplish this result. 6. Thoa 
shallt not see the paling cheek. 7. Charles may succeed, if he 
would try ; he might get the prize, if he will study. 

For the following write equivalent sentences, in which the subject 
will be represented a>s the actor, — and underline the subject. Thus : — 
1. Trsgan added Dacia to the Roman Empire. 

1. Dacia was added to the Roman Empire by Trajan. 2. Yacci- 
ition was first practised by Dr. Jenner. 3. The great West has 
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been wonderfully changed by raOroads within a few years. 4. The 
name of Morse will be handed down by historians as one of the 
great geniuses of the age. 5. Geography, if properly presented, 
can be mastered by quite young students. 6. Could the world have 
been moved by Archimedes with a lever, if he had had a place to 
stand on? 

LESSON LIII. 

" James is working. He has been working since daylight." 
Mention the subjects of these sentences. Are they represented as act- 
ing or acted upon ? What auxiliaries are used ? With what participle are 
they combined ? 

When we say James is working, we bring out the idea clearly that the 
work is now going on. We can not properly use such a form in the case 
of every verb, for continuance is implied in the meaning of some verbs 
without any special form. It would not do to say James m Uyving his fam^ 
ily, for continuance is sufficiently implied in the comnion form laves. 

To denote continuance, some verbs make distinct 
forms, by combining the auxiliary be in its different parts 
with the participle in mo. Thus : — 

Am ruling^ was ruling^ have been ruling^ etc. Sup- 
ply the rest according to the forms at the bottom of page 
81 and top of page 82. — ^Participle, Having been rulmg. 

The forms just given — a/m ruling^ was ruling^ etc. — 
represent the subject as acting ; but nouns used as sub- 
jects with such forms are sometimes represented as acted 
upon. The houses were huildmg means that the build- 
ing was done to the houses, that they were in course of 
erection. 

You do not try. I do try. 
You did not try. I did try. 

Do the first two of these sentences imply present or past time ? The 
last two ? What are the auxiliaries used ? 
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In ordinary language, the auxiliary do is used with 
not and the verb-root as a present " negative form," and 
did as a past " negative form ". 

Without notj these forms with do and did are " em- 
phatic," — ^used when it is desired to make a specially 
strong statement. See examples above. 

Do is also used in commands or emphatic requests. 
Do go y do not speak. 

Remember the emphatic forms for different subjects : 

I — and all plural subjects — do rule. 

He, she, it — every singular noun — does rale. 

Thou doit rule. 

I, he, she, it — all plural subjects — did rule. 
Thou didst rule, 

0/ the forms of the verb eat which denote continued action, 
write the parts used with all plural nouns and pronouns^ mahing 
we, you, they, men, in turn the subject : — 

"We are eating, you were eating, they have been eating, men 
had been eating, we will be eating, etc. 

Change to the corresponding emphatic and negative forms: — I 
tried {did try^ did not try). He walks {does walh, does not waUc), 
They travelled. You complain. "We were entering. I think. 
People talked. Speak. They are working hard. 

Change the verbs to the corresponding forms that denote con- 
tinued action : — I dreamed {was dreaming). He will preach. The 
girls must have played. I do not deceive you. "We had discussed 
the point. You might have rolled in wealth. The wind has roared 
all day. They should have studied. 

Write a Composition on The School-Hofse {see engraving, page 

77). (Describe it — ^the country around — ^the teacher — ^the studies — 

the plays at recess. Tell about your own school — vacations — what 

you go to school for — ^how school may be made pleasant or nnpleaa- 

it — whether it is a good thing to have schools.) 
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LESSON LIV. 

Do I trouble you ? Must you leave ? 

IMd he answer correctly ? Should she not attend ? 

Have I been dreaming ? Gould he not have written ? 

Write the above sentences. What mark follows each? What does 
each express ? What two words would answer these questions ? Under- 
line the auxiliaries. With what kind of word does each sentence com- 
mence? If we place this auxiliary after the subject {I do trottble you — you 
must leave\ what will each sentence express, in stead of a question ? 

A question that can be answered by yes or no is often 
formed by commencing a sentence with an auxiliary. 

Each anxiliary has its own significance^ and mnst be 
used accordingly. 

Do not interchange may and can. May implies per- 
mission ; cauy ability. A scholar, asking to be dismissed, 
should say, " May (not can) I go ? " 

Observe the same distinction in using would and 
SHOULD after a verb expressing past time, as in using will 
and shall (page 78). That is, 

To express simple futurity, use should with /and we, 
— would with all other subjects ; as, " I thought we should 
go." "We supposed it would rain." 

To express determination, use would with / and we^ 
—should with all other subjects ; as, " We resolved that 
we would stay." " I told you she sJwuld wait." 

Auxiliaries are used together in certain connections. 

Thus we say, " I will go, if I can." 

But, " I would go, if I could,'*'* 
" I have arranged it so that you may go." 

But, " I Md arranged it so that you might go." 
" If you will remain, I may go." 

But, " If you would remain, I might go." 

" If you have determined to stay, I can go." 
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The auxiliary have (and so, of course, hast and has) 
implies past time connected with the present, and mast 
not be used to express past time simply. 

" Saratoga has been long celebrated for its mineral waters ; " not wcta 
long cdSratedy as its celebrity extends up to the present time. "It teas the 
scene of important events in the Revolution ; " not has been the scene, as 
past time simply is to be expressed. 

In combining two or more auxiliaries with a parti- 
ciple or verb-root, see that they can all be properly used 
with it. 

" She has walked as far as you can." As you can what ? Can walked^ 
for the participle previously used must be supplied. Correct by inserting 
the verb-root, required with can : " She has walked as far as you can walk." 

Referring to the engraving on page 87, vyrite twehe appropriate 
sentences, expressing questions that can be answered by yes or no. 
Thus :-— " Will he catch his brother ? " 

Change the statements in the last paragraph of the Exercise under 
Lesson LIL, page 82, to questions, commencing the sentences with 
auxiliaries. Thus : — " Was Dacia added," etc. 

Correct errors : — 1. " You can go," said the teacher. 2. They 
would not come unto me, that they may receive my blessing. 3. I 
thought it likely I would see you. 4. I heard that you should leave 
on Monday, 5. Pompeii has been destroyed, 79 a. d., by an erup- 
tion of Vesuvius. 6. There they have been all last week. 7. I 
resolved to work harder than I had ever before, 

8. Can you answer as many questions as I have ? 9. Did they 
not cross the border, and marched rapidly to the north ? 10. Bot- 
any has formerly been studied but little. 11. Steam was a very 
useful servant to man. 12. If she would intercede for me, he may 
grant the favor. 13. I fixed matters so that you may leave. 14. 
She might play, if she wishes. 15. Men may try, even if they 
can not always succeed. 16. I thought we would take passage on 

Celtic, which has arrived yesterday. 
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In ihe following gtnteneet, relating to the picture, make ths tub- 
jeett plural, and tueh other change* at are required in eonaeqiunoe. 
TiiQs: — 1. In the fireplace loga are burning brightly. 

1. In the firoplaco a log is baruing brightlf. 

5. The old andiron remindB na of times long ptot. 

8. A shelf maj be sees above the antiqne mantel-piece. 
4. On the wall a handsome pictare is hanging. 

6. The hand of the blindfolded boy was extended. 

6. The little girl was standing on tiptoe, watching her brother. 

7. The chair has been removed ont of the children's way. 

8. A good boy always likes to play with his sisters. 



Write a Gompotition on Blind-iuk's-butf. (Tell how the 
game ia played — what danger there is in it — how the players aome- 
timefl oheat. What does the above engraving represent ? Describe 
the room — the fire — the mantel — the walla — the view from the win- 
dow. How many children are there! What are they doing? Who 
is looking on? Whom do yon think the boy will catch? Why! 
What kind of a family does it ae«n to be ?) 
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LESSON LV. 

Errors are more apt to be made in verbs than in any 
other words. Look at the following : — 

Wrong. 1. A large crop of peaches are expected in Delaware. 

2. BelPs " Travels in Mexico " have been widely read. 

3. He was one of those unfortunates that is always poor. 
Write the above sentences ; let us see why they are wrong. 

What is the subject of Sentence 1 ? Is crop singular or plural ? Is its 
verb, are expected^ singular or plural? What, then, should the verb be 
changed to ? Do not make a mistake in the verb, in consequence of its 
being separated from the subject by an intervening noun. . 

In Sentence 2, the subject is Travels in Mexico, This is one title — de- 
noting one book — and the verb should be singular, though the noun Travels 
is plural. Correct the sentence. 

In Sentence 3, the subject of is is the pronoun that. That stands for 
unfortunates^ which is plural. Therefore the subject is plural, and the verb 
should be plural. Correct the sentence. 

Be snre to use a singnlar form of the verb with a sin- 
gular subject— a plural verb with a plural subject. 



1. Honesty and energy lead to success. 

2. Courage, gentleness, and fidelity, are traits of the mastiff. 

3. To be slandered by the envious and persecuted by the wicked are 
common trials of the good. 

Write the above sentences. Underline the subjects in Sentence 1. By 
what are they connected ? Mention the verb ; is it singular or plural ? — 
Underline the subjects in Sentence 2. By what are they connected ? itfm- 
tion the verb ; is it singular or plural ? — In Sentence 3, we have two clauses 
for subjects ; underline them. By what are they connected ? Mention the 
verb in Sentence 3. Is it singular or plural ? 

Two or more singular subjects taken together (whether 
and connects them or is understood) require a plural verb* 

One of the subjects thus taken together may be under- 
stood ; as, " Smith's and Brown's house are alike," — that 
is, Smith's house and Brown's house 
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When the two subjects denote but one person or 
thing, a singular verb is required ; as, " The attorney and 
counsellor next door does a large business." 

Combine in one sentence^ making nec&tsary changes in the verb, 
etc. Thus ; — 

The zebra is a native of Africa. 
The giraffe is a native of Africa. 
. Combined : — The zebra and the giraffe are natives of Africa. 

1. Batter is made from milk. Cheese is made from milk. 

2. Gold is a precions metal. Silver is a precious metaJ. 

3. Swearing is a repulsive and degrading sin. Lying is a repul- 
sive and degrading sin. Stealing is a repulsive and degrading sin. 

4. Corn does not thrive in cold climates. Cotton does not thrive 
in cold climates. 

5. Mississippi has been and is a great cotton-raising state. Ala- 
bama has been and is a great cotton-raising state. Georgia has 
been and is a great cotton-raising state. 

6. "Washington was bom in Virginia. Jefferson was bom in Vir- 
ginia. Madison was born in Virginia. Monroe was bom in Virginia. 

Complete the following: — 1. He and I — . 2. The steamboat 
and the railroad — . 8. Faith, hope, and charity, — . 4. The lion 
and the tiger — , 5. Geography and history — . 6. Iron, copper, 
lead, and tin, — . 7. To relieve the poor and comfort the afflicted — . 

Complete the following^ by supplying two or more singular sub- 
jects connected by and : — 1. — wait for no man. 2. As the sun 
rose, — were singing. 3. — do not grow in warm climates. 4. 
Are not — among the chief vices of the day ? 5. — have been 
made states within our recollection. 6. — are imported from 
Europe. 7. What large animals the — are ! 

Show why the following sentences are wrong ^ and correct them: — 
1. A six weeks' trip have quite restored his health. 2. A rosy 
cheek, a good appetite, a robust frame, is among the blessings of a 
country life. 8. Kay, with his friends, were first in the field. ^ 
The remembrance of past joys are always pleasant. 6. The ph; 
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cian and surgeon whose wife died yesterday were away at the 
time. 6. " Facts and Fancies," Dr. L.'s new work, are not in 
the library. 7. The "whistling oyster" is one of the greatest 
wonders that has lately appeared. 8. "Was you present ? 9. Friend 
after friend depart. 



LESSON LVI. 

1. Rain or snow is sure to set in. 

2. Cass, as well as Webster, was a native of New Hampshire. 

3. Neither Vermont nor Kentucky was among the original states. 

4. Pope, and not Dryden, was the translator of* Homer. 
6. Every man and every boy has his mission. 

Write the above sentences. How many subjects in each ? Underline 
them. By what words are the subjects connected ? In the fifth sentence, 
what adjective precedes the subjects connected by and^ Are the verbs in 
these sentences singular or plural ? 

Two or more singnlar snbjects taken separately require 
a singnlar verb* 

Subjects are taken separately, when connected by w, 
nor^ hut, as well as, and not, if not — ^also when preceded 
by eachy eoery, or tw. 

" The driver was called, and the children put in the carriage." 
Write the above sentence. What auxiliary is used with the last par- 
ticiple j^m^/ — The omission of the auxiliary before jtw^ would be right, if the 
same auxiliary were required with j^ as with caXied — ^that is, woi. But, as 
chMdren is plural, waspiU would be wrong. We must therefore supply the 
proper auxihary, were — " The driver was called, and the children were put 
in the carriage." 

Do not combine two or more participles with the 
same auxiliary, nnless the auxiliary can be correctly used 
with each. 

A singular noun implying a collection of individuals 
(as, army, society, etc.) often takes a plural verb; as, 
" The jury were all attention." 
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Bat, if the individuals are referred to as a whole, the 
verb must be singular ; as, " This jury was dismissed." 

Correct errors: — 1. A stage or wagOD meet every train. 2. 
!N'either tbe lion nor the tiger are hard beasts to tame. 8. Truth, 
and tmth alone, are the object of my search. 4. Do war or conquest 
constitute the whole of a nation^s history ? 5. Silk, but not linen or 
muslin, are animal products. 6. Not a word, not a syllable, were 
uttered. 7. The Yellowstone, as well as the Missouri, have been 
explored. 

8. Each hour, each moment, have their duties. 9. In that pro- 
lific clime, no clod, no leaf, no drop of water, are without their 
minute inhabitants. 10. Every fruit, every flower, and every blade 
of grass, testify to the wisdom of the Creator. 11. The walls were 
levelled, and the city destroyed. 12. The avenue has been graded, 
and trees set out. 13. The mob were made up of the dregs of 
Paris. 14. The crowd was glad to hear such sentiments expressed. 

Write a Composition on The Fountain {see engraving, page 49). 
(Describe the fountain — the street in which it stands — the persons 
in the street— what they are doing. Tell what the fountain is for — 
who use it — how it is useful to men and women — how to horses — 
when it is most useful. Have you ever seen a real fountain? — 
where? — describe it — did it add to the beauty of the place?) 
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" He has become rich ; " not, " He is become rich." 

" They Jiad just arrived ; " not, " They were just arrived." 

Do not use parts of the verb be as auxiliaries, when 
parts of the verb have are required. 

In conversation, the auxiliary and not following it are 
often contracted. Hence arise such familiar forms ae 
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amH^ d<m% didn% JiasnHy haven! t^ wonH^ shmCt^ etc. In 
writing, avoid these contractions. 

Avoid corrupt forms : such as airCt^ for am not^ is not^ 
or are not ; moughtrCt^ for migTd not ; danresnH for da/re 
not ; had ha/oe^ for had alone ; hadm!t ought^ for mighb 
not ; had as lief^ had rather^ for wovld as lief^ woidd 
rather; rm a mind, for I have a mind, etc. 

It is the Koot and the Past Participle of a verb that 
are combined with the uuxiliaries to make the compound 
forms. These, therefore, with the Past form of the verb, 
constitute what are called the Chief Parts. 

Regular verbs, for their Past and Past Participle, 
add ed to the root, the changes noted on page 68 hav- 
ing been first made, if necessary. Ask, ask^, Bj^ed, is 
regular. 

But there are many verbs, mostly short and in com- 
mon use, that do not add ed to the root to form these 
parts, and are therefore called Irregular. Be, was been 
is irregular. 

Mistakes in the irregular verbs are very common, par- 
ticularly from interchanging the past form and the past 
participle. Such mistakes can be avoided only by learn- 
ing the Chief Parts of the Irregular Verbs, as pre- 
sented on the next four pages. Each page may consti- 
tute a lesson. 

Simple verbs will serve as models for those fonned from them. Be- 
come, for example, goes like coins. 

Some verbs, besides their irregular form, have a regular one in kd. 
This is denoted m the Table by the letter R. When two forms are given, 
the preferable one is placed first. Some old forms, not now in good use, 
are omitted. 

♦ Obeerve that the opoetrophe Is used to denote the omission of a letter or letters. 
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SooL 


PatL 


PtuitParL 


Root 


Pa«^, 


PaatPaH. 




(I. be, we, etc.) 


(Have, had, etc.) 




(I, ke. we, ete.) 


(Have, bad, *te.) 


Abide, 


abode, 


abode. 


Bum, 


R., bumt, 


R,, bumt 


Arise, 


arose, 


arisen. 


Burst, 


burst. 


burst 


Awake, 


awoke, K, 


awoke, R. 


Buy, 


bought. 


bought. 


Be, 


was. 


been. 


Cast, 


cast, 


cast 


Bear ) 


bore, 


borne. 


Catch, 


caught, 


caught 


9 








( chidden, 
( chid. 


Bear 


1 bore, 


bom. 


Chide, 


chid. 


(bring forth) 


j beaten, 
(beat 


Choose, 


chose, 


chosen. 


Beat, 


beat, 


Cleave) 

(adlieniy 


R., clove. 


cleaved. 


Begin, 


began. 


begun. 


Cleave 


cleft, 
clove. 


cleft, 


Behold, 


beheld. 


beheld. 


(•put), 


cloven, R. 


Bend, 


bent, R., 


bent, R. 


Cling, 


clung. 


clung. 


Beseech, 


besought. 


besought 


Clothe, 


R., clad. 


R., clad. 


Bet, 


bet,R., 


bet, R. 


Come, 


came, 


come. 


Bid, 


bade, bid. 


bidden, bid. 


Cost, 


cost. 


cost 


Bmd, 


bound, 


bound. 


Creep, 


crept. 


crept. 


Bite, 


bit, 


bitten, bit 


Crow, 


crew, R., 


crowed. 


Bleed, 


bled. 


bled. 


Cut, 
Dare ) 

(Tvnton), ) 


cut, 
durst, 


cut 


Blend, 
Blow, 


R., blent, 
blew. 


R., blent 
blown. 


dared. 


Break, 


broke, 


broken. 


Deal, 


dealt, 


dealt 


Breed, 


bred, 


bred. 


Dig, 


dug. 


dug. 


Bring, 


brought. 


brought 


Dive, 


R., dove, 


dived. 


Build, 


built. 


buUt 


Do, 


did. 


done. 



Correct the verbs: — 1. A great wind having arose, it bio wed 
hard all day. 2. I have forborn from asking you whether you 
done it. 3. Where was Franklin borne? 4. You overdone your 
part. 6. The sermon must have began before you arrove. 6. Pos- 
sibly the connecting-rod may have broke. 7. Have you rebuilded 
your house yet? 8. Polhemus, having underbidded the others, was 
chose superintendent. 9. If I had known that you come yesterday, 
I would not have forbade the ceremony. 10. You should have 
came before me. 11. I have undid the fastenings. 12. Christmas 
has came again. 
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Boot. 

Draw, 
Dream, 



Past, 



PcutParL 



(I, be, m; etc.) (Have, bad, etc.) 



Drive, 

Dwell, 

£at. 

Fall, 

Feed, 

Feel, 

Fight, 

Find, 

Flee, 

Fling, 

Fly, 

Forbear, 

Forsake, 

Freeze, 

Get, 

Gild, 

Gird, 

Give, 



drew, 

R., drSamt, 



Drink, drank. 



! 



drove, 

dwelt, R., 

ate, Sat, 

fell, 

fed, 

felt, 

fought, 

found, 

fled, 

flung, 

flew, 

forbore, 

forsook, 

froze, 

got, 

R., gilt, 
R., girt, 

gave, 



drawn. 

R, dreamt 

drunk, 

drank. 

driven. 

dwelt, R 

eaten, Sat 

fallen. 

fed. 

felt. 

fought 

found. 

fled. 

flung. 

flown. 

forborne. 

forsaken. 

frozen. 

got, gotten. 

R, gilt. 
R., girt, 
given. 



Hooi. 

Go, 

Grind, 

Grow, 

Hang, 

Have, 

Hear, 

Hew, 

Hide, 

Hit, 

Hold, 

Hurt, 

Keep, 

Kneel, 

Knit, 

Know, 

Layi 
Lead, 

Lean, 

Leave, 

Lend, 

Let, 

Lie (ncline), 



Pait, 
(I. b*. we. eie.) 

went, 

ground, 

grew, 

hung, R.,* 

had, 

heard, 

hewed, 

hid, 

hit, 

held, 

hurt, 

kept, 

knelt, R., 

knit, R, 

knew, 

laid, 

led, 

R., leant, 

left, 

lent, 

let, 

lay. 



PcutPart 

(Have, bad, etc.) 

gone. 

ground 

grown. 

hung, R.* 

had. 

heard. 

hewn, R. 

hidden, hid. 

hit 

held. 

hurt. 

kept 

knelt, R. 

knit, R 

known. 

laid. 

led. 

R., ISant 

lea 

lent 

let 

lain. 



* They htmg the plctares, bat hanffed the murderer. The ham was hung up; the 
prlBoner was hanged, Ovkbhaho makes overhung only. 



Correct the verba: — 1. I meant to have went to the mill and 
drawed that flonr to-day. 2. The horses had ate and drank before 
starting. 3. Some disaster must have befell them. 4. Never 
wonld he have forsook his friends, had he not been drove to do 
it. 6. Has Joseph and Stephen fell ont ? 6. A beetling rock over- 
hanged the precipice. 7. I have always heerd that we mnst not 
take np what we have not lain down. 8. Being almost froze, he 
'aid down. 9. The river having overflown its banks, we lay some 

>ards to the shore. 10. Perhaps she may have lien down. 11. 

here did you lie it? 



IRRSaULAR VERBS. 
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S^oL 


PasL 


PiutPart, 


Soot, 


Pott, 


Past Pari, 




(I, he, wc, cte.( 


(Have, had, etc.) 




(I, he, wo, ete. 


) (Have, had, ete.) 


Light, 


R.,Ut, 


R., Kt. 


Shave, 


shaved. 


R., shaven. 


Lose, 


lost, 


lost. 


Shear, 


sheared. 


shorn, R. 


Make, 


made, 


made. 


Shed, 


shed. 


shed. 


Mean, 


mgant. 


mSant. 


Shine, 


shone, R., 


shone, R. 


Meet, 


met. 


met 


Shoe, 


shod. 


shod. 


Mow, 


mowed, 


R., mown. 


Shoot, 


shot. 


shot 


Pay, 


paid. 


paid. 


Show, 


showed, 


shown, R. 


Plead, 


R, pled, 


R., pled. 


Shrink, 


shrunk, 


shrank. 


Put, 


put. 


put. 


Shut, 


shut. 


shut. 


Qnit^ 


quit, R., 


quit, R. 


Sing, 


sung, sang, sung. 


Read, 


read. 


rgad. 


Sink, 


sunk, sank, sunk. 


Rend, 


rent. 


rent 


Sit, 


sat. 


sat. 


Rid, 


rid. 


rid. 


Slay, 


slew. 


slain. 


Ride, 


rode. 


ridden, rode. 


Sleep, 


slept. 


slept. 


Ring, 
Rise, 


rung, rang, 
rose. 


rung, 
risen. 


Slide, 


sUd, 


slidden, 
slid. 


Run, 


ran, run. 


run. 


Sling, 


slung. 


slung. 


Saw, 


sawed, 


R., sawn. 


Slink, 


slunk. 


slunk. 


Say, 


said. 


said. 


Slit, 


slit, R., 


BUt,R. 


066* 


saw. 


seen. 






( smitten, 
( smit 


Seek, 


7 

sought. 


sought 


Smite, 


smote. 


SeU, 


sold. 


sold. 


Sow, 


sowed. 


R., sown. 


Send, 
Set, 


sent, 
set, 


sent 
set. 


Speak, 


spoke, ) 
spake, ) 


spoken. 


Shake, 


shook, 


shaken. 


Speed, 


sped, R., 


sped, R. 



Correct the verbs: — 1. I knowed lie had outgrowed that coat. 
2. We seen the accident. 3. By sundown we shall have rid ten 
miles. 4. Had you been present and saw what I seen, your heart 
would have sank within you. 6. Have Emma or Julia ever sang 
that song before? 6. Are those oxen shoed? 7. Having been 
pretty well shook up by the journey, we slided down from the top 
of the coach. 8. Thus far not a word had been spoke. 9. We {set 
or sat?) by the fountain. 10. We have (set or sat?) things in 
order. 11. I have (set or «a«?) there by the hour. 12. He must 
have {set or sat f) the barrel in the sun. 
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IRREGULAR VERBS. 



Root, 


Pagt. 


PcuiPart, 


MoofL 


P(u€. 


PatiParL 




(I, he, wa, ete.) 


(Have, had, etc.) 




(1, he, we, etc.) 


(HaTC, had. etc.) 


Spend, 
SpUl, 


spent, 
R., spilt. 


spent. 
R., spilt. 


Swim, 


j swum, ) 
( swam, ) 


swum. 


Spin, 


spun. 


spun. 


Swing, 


swung, 


swung. 


Spit, 


spit. 


spit. 


Take, 


took. 


taken. 


Split, 


split, 


split. 


Teach, 


taught. 


taught. 


Spread, 


spread, 


spread. 


Tear, 


tore. 


torn. 


Spring, 


( sprung, ) 
i sprang, ) 


sprung. 


Tell, 
Think, 


told, 
thought. 


told, 
thought. 


Stand, . 


stood. 


stood. 


Thrive, 


throve, R. 


, thriven, R. 


Stay, 


R., staid. 


R., staid. 


Throw, 


threw, 


thrown. 


Steal, 


stole, 


stolen. 


ThniRt, 


thrust. 


thrust 


Stick, 
Sting, 


stuck, 
stung. 


stuck, 
stung. 


Tread, 


trod. 


i trodden, . 
1 trod. 


Stride, 


( strode, 
( strid. 


stridden, 


Wake, 


R., woke, 


R., woke. 


strid. 


Wear, 


wore, 


worn. 


Strike, 


struck. 


j struck, 
( stricken. 


Weave, 

Wed, 


wove, 
R., wed. 


woven. 
R., wed. 


String, 


strung, 


strung. 


Weep, 


wept. 


wept 


Strive, 


strove, 


striven. 


Wet, 


wet, R., 


wet, R. 


Strow, 


strowed. 


strown, R. 


Win, 


won, 


won. 


Swear, 


swore, 


sworn. 


Wind, 


wound, 


wound. 


Sweat, 


sweat, R., 


sweat, R. 


Work, 


R., wrought, R., wrought. 


Sweep, 


swept. 


swept 


Wring, 


wrung. 


wrung. 


Swell, 


swelled. 


R., swollen. 


Write, 


wrote. 


written. 






EXEB 


CISE. 




• 



Correct the verbs : — 1. Who can believe the yarns spinned by 
old sailors? 2. Trees have sprang np amid the ruins of the village. 
3. Ned has took the bit between his teeth and swam away. 4. She 
wrang out the clothes, and thro wed them on the grass. 5. Before 
the page was wrote, the bell had rang. 6. I overheared hini saj his 
purse was stole. 7. You should have strove more diligently. 8. 
The teacher's patience was quite wore out. 9. He's threw his book 
down. 10. She hain't teached here before. 

Write the three Chirf Parts of underbuy ; overcome ; inlay ; 
underlie; foresee; understand; forgive; mistake; overthrow. 



THE INTER 

The Darrow childrdu had a little cart, and a fine large dog which 
tbe^had trained to draw it They wonld put the two ^oimgest chil- 
dren in the cart, and Helen would pnah behind, while Ben and 
Charley would walk alongside, and drive old M^or (that waa the 
dog's name), as thej had seen their father drive the horse 

One day, while they were playing in thie way, a strange dog 
suddenly rushed up and allowed fight But Major was not a bit 
afraid, and though he waa harnessed to the cart he was qnite ready 
to defend himself and the children Ben had to bold him back by 
the collar, for fear he would npaet the cart; and Charley threw 
stones at the strange dog, till he was frightened and slunk away 
How theeo children loved M^or There is no nobler or more faith- 
ful animal than a brave dog Would not you like a playmate ao 

"Write the above story, inaerting the proper point after 
each sentence. 



98 CORRECTION OF 

Write the three Chief Parts of the twenty-one verbs 
that occur in the above story. 

Write the story in your own language, as a Compo- 
sition. 

In the second sentence of the story on the preceding 
page, you see several words enclosed between curves. 
These curves are called Parentheses. They are used to 
enclose words thrown into a sentence by way of expla- 
nation. 



LESSON LVIII. 

Some common mistakes in verbs must be avoided. 

Do not confound the verbs lay, EuAjse, and set, which 
admit of an object, with the similar verbs lie, rise, and 
srr, which can not take an object. Their chief parts 
should be carefully distinguished : — 



Lat, 


laid, 


laid. 


Lie, 


lay. 


lain. 


Baise, 


raised. 


raised. 


Rise, 


rose. 


risen. 


Set, 


set. 


set. 


Sit, 


sat, 


sat. 



We lay a thing down, raUe it up, and set it in its place. We lie abed 
when we are sick, but rise as soon as we can ait up. They have raided the 
price ; the price has risen. 

The present participle of die (to expire) is dying ; 
that of dye (to color) is dyeing. The present participle 
of LIE, whether signifying to recline or to tell a false- 
hood, is lying. 

Do not use learn for teach, or pall for fell. The 
instructor teaches^ the scholar learns. The farmer feCU a 
tree ; the tree faUs. 

Simple verbs not given in the list on pages 93-96 
are regular. Avoid certain irregular forms sometimes 
improperly used. Thus, 



COMMON ERRORS IN VERBS. 99 

Oldcb, climbed, climbed — elumb is a ynlgar error. 
Dbown, drowned, drowned — drownded " " " 
Attack, attacked, attacked — attaehted " " " 
Weed, weeded, weeded — toed " " " 

Heat, heated, heated — het '* " " 

Use the regular forms, 

Smelled, Snapped, Blessed, Dressed, 

Spelled, Wrapped, Cursed, Oppressed, 

Mixed, Tossed, Passed, Distressed, 

in stead of irregular forms in t (smelt, spelt, etc.) some- 
times met with. 

EXERCISE. 

Correct errors (see pages 91, 92): — 1. The icy blasts are depart- 
ed, and spring is come at last. 2. Daring our absence, the children 
were grown amazingly. 8. Ain't you mistaken ? 4. It is mine — I 
shan't give it up. 6. I daresn't speak. 6. Had Cleopatra not have 
fled with her galleys, the fate of Rome might have be'en different. 
7. You hadn't ought to deceive any one. 8. We had as lief deal 
with you. 

Supply the proper verb: — 1. John came in tired: he (lay or 
laid f) down his books, and then himself — down to take a nap. 
2. The farmer (sets or sits?) out trees in the spring; he — snares 
for rabbits ; he — with his family in the evening. 8. Rents (raised 
or rose f) on the 1st of May ; the landlords — them. 4. We (sit or 
9et f) a hen ; the hen — on her nest. 6. On her (dying or dyeing i) 
bed, as it were, she still thought of (dying or dyeing f) her hair. 

Correct errors: — 1. Who learned you to sew? 2. Some people 
have learned others, who have never learned themselves. 8, The 
room was het altogether too much. 4. I once heard of a bear that 
dumb a tree. 6. As we past the house, we wrapt our cloaks about 
oar faces, fearing that we should be attackted. 

6. Such measures opprest the poor, and in fact distrest all 
classes in the community. 7. The thread has snapt. 8. Have yoi^ 
wed the garden? 9. The boy was drownded. 10. Wine mixt with 
water was past. 11. I'm half a mind to argue that point 19 
Blest I no, to this day they seem curst of Heaven, 



100 THE ADVERB. 



LESSON LIX. 

On page 97 we had a pretty picture of some children 
and their dog ; turn to it. 

The dog was drawing the cart — how ? Slowly^ rapidly^ etc. 

Helen was pushing the cart — how ? Quietly^ nicely ^ etc. 

The children were riding — how ? Gayly, happily^ etc. 

The strange dog rushed up — how ? Suddenly, fiercely, etc. 

Mtyor growled — how ? Angrily, loudly, etc. 

Write the above sentences. Answer the question asked by how each 
time, with all the appropriate words you can think of. These words tell 
how the action was performed. They modify verbs. 

In the first senteiice, slowly modifies the verb was dravjing. In the 
second, what verb does quietly modify ? What verb does gayly modify ? 
Suddenly f Angrily? — These words, added to verbs, are called Adverbs, 

A word used to modify a verb is called an Adverb. 

With what two letters do all the adverbs in the above examples end ? 
Write the words that we get by dropping these letters, ly: — 

Slow, rapid, quiet, nice, gay, happy, sudden, etc. Are these words 
nouns ? What are they ? We see, then, that 

Many Adverbs are formed from adjectives by add- 
ing ly. 

The Adverbs in the above examples answer the ques- 
tion. Sow f They tell the mcmner in which the act was 
performed, and are therefore called Adverbs of Manner. 
But there are, also, other kinds of adverbs. 

We might ask, When did the dog draw the cart ? Yesterday, to-day, 
then, often, etc. Thus we get Adverbs of Time. 

Where was Helen pushing the cart ? Here, there, hither, thither, behind, 
^tc. Thus we get Adverbs of Place. 

How gayly were the children riding? Very gayly, quite gayly, gayly 
ffiottgh. Thus we get Adverbs of Degree. 

Did Major growl? Yes indeed, certainly, doubtless. Thus we get Ad- 
Terbs of Affirmation. 

Did M£gor run away ? No, not he. Thus we get Adverbs of Negation. 
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Some very common little words are Adverbs — hoWy 
now, thus, 80, of, far, up, down, while, tiU, more, most, 
once, twice, etc. 

In the examples thus far given, the Adverbs have 
modified verbs. They are generally used to modify verbs, 
and hence their name — Ad-^erbs. But they may also 
modify other words, particularly adjectives and adverbs. 

H(yw happy were the chUdren ? Very happy— exceedingly happy. The 
adverbs very and exceedingly modify the adjective happy. 

ffow loudly did Major growl ? Quite loudly, very loudly. The adverbs 
quiie and very modify the adverb loudly. 

An Adverb is a word expressing manner, time, place, 
degree, etc., and generally nsed to modify a verb, an ad- 
jective, or another adverb. 

EXEBCISE. 

Write the adverbs of manner formed from the following adjec- 
tives: — ^Pure; sweet; solemn; coy; soft; rough; tender; spor- 
tive; vile; beautiful; musical; handsome. 

Due, True, and their compounds, drop final e before lt. Write 
the adverbs formed from^TvuQ (truly) \ untrue; due; undue. 

Adjectives ending in y preceded by a consonant change final T 
to I before lt. Write the adverbs formed from. Merry (merrily) ; 
busy; jaunty; pretty; uneasy; funny; mighty; ready; showy; 
lucky; gaudy; petty. 

Adjectives ending in ble drop le before lt. Write the adverbs 
formed from, Able (ably) ; peaceable ; disagreeable ; horrible ; 
ignoble; feeble. 

Write twelve adverbs that occur in the story on page 97. 

Supply adverbs: — 1. — was the Garden of Eden? 2. She 
writes — , converses — , and conducts herself in all respects — . 3. 
— bells were rung, to keep — evil spirits. 4. A stranger — ap- 
peared ; no one knew — he came, or he intended to remain. 

What thou speak'st, and — beware, 

Of whom, to whom, — , and — . 



102 THE USE OF ADVERBS, 



LESSON LX. 



1. In this place {here) Carthage stood. 

2. Spain was at that time (then) a republic. 

8. She entered the room in a graced manner {jgrttceftdly). 

4. Eugenie dressed with great taste (very tastefully). 
Write the above sentences in the fewest words. What is Tiere equir- 
alent to? Thmf OraeefuUyf TastefuUyf What are here, then, taste- 
fvUy, and gracefvJilyi We find, then, that 

The meaning of several words may be expressed by 
a single adverb. Thus, upside-down = with the upper 
part undermost. 

The adverb there generally means in that place. 
Sometimes, however, it is used merely to introduce a 
sentence ; as, ^^ There flashed across the firmament at this 
time a brilliant but erratic meteor." — Observe that the 
verb then precedes its subject— ^/^itwA^rf a meteor. 

Be careful, in this case, to use the singular or plural 
form of the verb (when there is a difference of form), ac- 
cording as the subject following is singular or plural ; as, 
There is many a man — ^but. There are many men. 

A loud song. She sang loud. 

A sweet song. She sang sweetly. 

Loud and sweet, qualifying the noun song, are ai^ectives. Loud and 
sweetly, modifying the verb sang, are adverbs. The two former describe 
what was sung, the two latter describe the act of singing. ObseiTe that the 
word hud appears as both adjective and adverb ; but, in the other case, 
there is an adjective form sweet, and a distinct adverb form sweetly — which 
must not be interchanged. 

Adverbs must not be used for adjectives, nor adjec- 
tives for adverbs. 

" The now mayor " is wrong, because an adjective should be used with 

the noun mayor, whereas now is an adverb. Say " the present mayor.'* 

** The weather is remarkahle fine." Wrong, because an adverb should be 

'>d to modify the adjective fine, whereas remarkahle is an adjective. Say 

narhaJbly fine." 



EXERCI8E ON ADVERBS, 108 

Mistakes are sometimes made by using adverbs in 
stead of adjectives, after the verbs looJc^feel^ taste, smelly 
and sound. 

Say, " She looks handaotne^'''' not handsomely, — because it is intended to 
describe the subject she, and not to express any particular kind of looking. 
In like manner, say it feels rouffh (not roughly), tastes bitter, smells svoeety 
sounds />/eaMmf, etc. 

EXEBCISB. 

In the following sentences, substitute adverbs for the tDords in 
italics: — 1. Bide your time toith patience (patiently). 2. Do your 
duty with care and diligence. 8. With firmness and in the most 
courageous manner did the column stand its ground. 4. Children 
should do what they are told with promptnessj in a cheerful man- 
ner, and without saying any thing, 6. From that place a good road 
leads to Milan. G. Without dfnibt, Japan is at the present time emi- 
nently progressive. 

Correct errors, — 1. There's no snakes in Ireland. 2. There has 
been many failures this spring. 8. There are two years' interest to 
be paid. 4. There was cotton and com in abundance. 5. There 
were no news of the expedition. 6. Tallow is melted very easy. 
7. It's uncommon warm. 

8. Tobacco tastes nastily. 9. How sweetly those lilies smell! 
10. Do. not talk rough to any one; speak pleasant to all. 11. 
Pussy's coat feels softly. 12. An old friend's voice sounds natu- 
rally. 13. The country looked beautifuUy. 14. The then governor 
behaved very rude to the new-comers. 
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LESSON LXI. 

« The hawk flies high, the skylark flies higher, the eagle flies highest" 
In the above sentence, high, higher, highest, modifying the verb flies, 
are what? They express diflTerent degrees. What other class of words 
maybe made to express different degrees? How? How is the adverb 
high made to express different degrees ? What is this varying of form, to 
denote different degrees, called ? Compare the adverb high. 



IQ4. COMPARISON OF ADVERBS, 

A few short adverbs are compared, like adjectives, 
by adding er for the comparative, and est for the super- 
lative. Thus : — 



High, higher, highest. 
Low, lower, lowest. 
Fast, faster, fastest. 



Late, later, latest. 
Eably, earlier, earliest. 
Often, oftener, oftenest. 



We found some adjectives compared irregularly (page 
63). There are, also, adverbs irregular in their compari- 
son, some of which have the same forms as adjectives : — 



Badly, ill, worse, worst. 
Well, better, best. 

Little, less, least. 



Much, more, most. 
Fab, farther, farthest. 
Fobth, further, furthest. 



More and most^ as we have seen (page 52), give the 
simple foim of an adjective the^force of the comparative 
and superlative. They are also used, with like effect, be- 
fore adverbs — ^particularly adverbs of manner. 

Adj. Graceful, more graceful, most graceful. 

Add, Gracefully, more gracefully, most gracefully. 

In using more and most with adverbs, the same prin- 
ciples apply as in the case of adjectives. Referring to 
the similar cases of adjectives on page 55, tell which of 
the following sentences are wrong, and why : — 

Of the two kings, Solomon ruled the more wisely. 
Of the three kings, Solomon ruled the most wisely. 
Solomon ruled more wisely than any other king. 
Solomon ruled the most wisely of the two kings. 
Solomon ruled more wisely than any king. 
Of all other kings, Solomon ruled the most wisely. 
Solomon ruled the most wisely of any king. 

EXERCISE. 

Change the following sentences, so as to express the same idea 
with adverb and verb, in stead of adjective and noun. Thus: — Our 
journey was rapid = We journeyed rapidly. 



EXERCISE ON ADVERBS, 105 

1. His song was sweet. 2. Their conversation had heen pleas- 
ant. 8. Our ride to the seahoard will be hasty. 4. Yonr study 
of the subject must be diligent. 6. Piteous were their cries for 
help. 6. Your play has been too rough. 

Supply adverbs expremng tJie different degrees: — 1. John be- 
haves well; James behaves better; Jacob behaves the — . 2. Sarah 
rides badly; Susan rides — ; Stella rides — . 8. Anne ruled wise- 
ly ; Elizabeth ruled — ; Victoria rules — . 4. I love my compan- 
ions — , my friends — , my brothers — . 

5. Those boys are all lazy; Henry studies — , Dick studies — , 
Fred studies — . 6. We listened — ; none could have listened — ; 
he noticed that we were listening — . 7. Boses bloom early ; lilacs 
bloom — ; cowslips bloom — . 8. Speak loud ; you should speak 
— ; who speaks the — ? 

Correct errors : — 1. You can read it easier by daylight. 2. Of 
all the other yachts, the Naiad sailed the faster. 8. The banana 
produces the most abundantly of any plant. 4. Of all our other 
cities, Chicago has grown the most rapidly. 6. Great Britain has 
extended her sway more widely than any empire. 6. PatagcMa 
extends the f urtherest south. 
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LESSON LXII. 
In using adverbs, avoid some common errors : — 

Say, Hence, whence, thenceforth, etc. ; not, From hence, from whence, etc 
Tor from is implied in the adverb, and should not be repeated. 

Say, Since which (time), from which (place), etc. ; not. Since whetiy from 
wherej etc. 

Say, Whether you remain or no/, I will go ; not, Whether you remain or no. 

It don't make no difference. 
Don't give nothing. 

These expressions are often used for It maJces no dif- 
ference^ DonH give any thing. But sueli use is wrong 
and vulgar. Not to give nothmg means to give some- 
thing. Therefore, 



106 POSITION OF ADVERBS. 

If a negation is to be expressed, do not nse not with 
another negative* 

Adverbs should stand near the words they modify. 



They generally precede 
adjectives, 

and stand after the first 
auxiliary in compound 
verb-forms. 



Very cold, more learned, guUe diligent. 
But, pretty enough. 



Having early learned Belf-deniaL 
They may possibly be mistaken. 
He would certainly have been left. 
You ought to be w^ satisfied. 

Some adverbs precede, and some follow, simple forms 
of the verb. Some may do either; place such where 
they sound the best. Thus : — 

Never deceive. Deceive not. Always tell the truth. 
Tell the truth loldly. Fast flew the foam; the foam 
flew fast. Listen not to the charmer, charm he ever so 
loisely. 

' Place not only^ chiefly^ mostly^ etc., next before the 
word or words they are intended to modify. 

r 1. He not only speaks but writes French. 
Bight. < 2. He speaks not ordy French but German. 
I 3. They subsist principally on fish. 

--, r 4. He not only speaks French but German. 

\ 6. They principally subsist on fish. 

In Sentence 1, not only is placed correctly before the verb speaks^ which 
it modifies and helps to contrast with the verb writes, following. 

In Sentence 2, not only is placed correctly before the noun French^ 
which it helps to contrast with the noun German^ following. 

But in Sentence 4, not only is incorrectly placed before the verb gpeaJcSy 
as if some other verb were to follow. It is intended, however, to modify 
French, and should therefore stand next to it {not only French hut German), 

£XBBOXS£i. 

Complete the following ty supplying adverbs : — 1. Two sparrows 

'Are fighting — for a crumb, when a third came — , and carried it 

')m both. 2. People can find a gold-mine — they choose to 
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dig — for one. 8. Many are — borne to the grave. 4. I laid it 
down — ^ but — I do not know. 

6. Upon the ice for pastime 
— I slide and late ; 
And — the ponds are frozen, 
How — I skate ! 

Introduce the adverbs in italics in the proper place: — 1. In the 
evening bats are nomerons, darting after sach insects as they can 
find (very ; swiftly), 2. How the locomotive screams, as it dashes 
along {loudly; rapidly)! 8. Sophocles died of excessive joy {md- 
denly), 4. The mariner's compass, in a rode form, was known to 
the ancient Chinese (unquestionably; well), 6. Dr. Kane must 
have found it cold (certainly ; dreadfully). 

Correct errors : — 1. Then came Christmas, since when the sun 
has not showed himself for an hour. 2. From thence the advent- 
urers climbed to a point from where thej had a fine view of the 
ocean. 8. Wearied or no, Pizarro had to advance. 4. He don't 
care nothing for nobody. 5. You mustn't say nothing. 6. I can't 
find it nowhere. 

7. The manufacture of silk originated in China unquestionably. 

8. Nevada not only yields silver but also gold in great abundance. 

9. Wolves are very suspicious always. 10. Tea chiefly comes from 
China and Japan. 11. Bears have been known to ferociously fight 
for their young. 



LESSON LXIII. 

Referring to the engraving on the next page, write a 
Composition on The Stage-Coach. 

(Describe the stage-coach — ^how many horses? — ^fast or slow? — 
where are the trunks carried? — where are the passengers? — where 
is it pleasantest to ride? — why? — suppose a shower comes up. Id 
what parts of the country do stage-coaches run? Why do they not 
run between large cities? Is it pleasant to travel in them? — why? 
Describe the scene in the engraving — ^the mountains — the farm-house 
— ^the commotion occasioned by the stage — ^the children — ^the tur- 
keys — ^the dog.) 



PRSPOBITIOJffa. 



In the pond. From the stream. ^the driver. 

On his hook. Jhiring the ride. Upon tie top. 

At the horsea. .By'iJM the stage. 2S> the village. 

'Write sixteen sentences, appropriate to the eni^aving, each con- 
taining one of the above ezpres^ons ; as, " A mas is utting h/ the 
door of the farm-house, looking at the stage." 

The words in italics above, called PrepOBitions, iinplf different 
relationa; Tiy, in the last example, shows the relation between i» 
sitting and doc^. In each sentence juat written, nnderline the worda 
between which the preposition shows the relation. 

A Preposition Is a word used to show the lelatioD that 
a nonn or pronoun bears to some otber teim in the sea- 
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LESSON LXIV. 



1. After a storm comes a calm. 

2. For us there was no hope of safety. 

3. School is about to commence. 

4. Without laboring hard you can not succeed. 

Here are four new prepositions ; write them. Find the objects of the 
prepositions, by asking questions with what after them. Thus, in Sentence 1, 
" After what ? " " After a storm " — itorm is the object of the preposition 
after. What is the object of for f about f without? We see, then, that 

A preposition may have for its object a noun, a pro- 
noun, an infinitive, or a participle. 

In Sentence 2, what is the object of the preposition /or/ What is im/ 
Is t» a subjective, an objective, or a possessive, form ? Repeat the objec- 
tive forms of the pronouns, page 45. 

A pronoun that is the object of a preposition must be 
in the objective form ; as, Against me^ above tJiee^ around 
him^ behind her^ among U8^ below ihem^ with whom. 

Many of the prepositions denote relations of time and 
place. Time and place are also denoted by adverbs. But 
there is this difference : a preposition always has an ob- 
ject, while an adverb has not. " The king rode up (prep.) 
the hill." " The king rode up (adv.)." 

The to used before a verb-root to form the infinitive 
is not a preposition, but part of the verb. 

" Over these roaring rapids a bridge has been thrown." 
What is the object of the preposition over? By what words is rapids 
modified ? The preposition, its object, and the words that modify the ob- 
ject, constitute what is called an Adjunct. Over these roaring rapids is an 
adjunct, and it modifies the verb has been thrown^ showing where the bridge 
has been thrown. 

An A^nnct is an expression consisting of a preposition, 
its object, and the words that modify the object. 

The meaning of an adjunct may sometimes be ex- 
pressed by a single word. And this word, if the adjunct 
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modifies a noun, will be an adjective, — if it modifies a 
verb, an adverb. Thus : — 

A rim of metal = A metallie (adj.) rim. 

A man with gray hair = A gray-haired (adj.) man. 

Bathing in aalt-ioaier = Salt-water (adj.) bathing. 

They advanced toith bravery^ in a brave manner, — Bravely (adv.) 
Informer timeSy almost everybody snuffed. — Formerly (adv.) 

He defended himself without being at all daunted, — Undauntedly (adv.) 

Substitute for each adjunct a single equivalent wordj and mark 
over it adj. if an adjective^ — adv., \fan adverb : — 

1. A cord of silk; ponies from Canada; people with long 
noses; the train for New Ha/oen; the road along the river ; stories 
of interest to all; the hojwith the best temper. 2. It happened hy 
accident — by bad luck — by good fortune — with advantage to all. 8. 
A residence in th^ country is preferable. 4. Pray without ceasing, 
5. The Swiss resisted with resolution and success. 

Substitute an equivalent adjunct for each adjective and adverb in 
italics: — 1. A curly -headed lass; fair-complexioned boys ; grave and 
dignified men; golden chains. 2. They sainted each other eaur- 
teously bat silently, 8. School-books should be bound neatly and 
substantially, 4. Nowadays boys are educated scientifically. 

Supply prepositions^ and underline the adjuncts: — 1. The flesh 

— the kangaroo is exported — Australia as an article — food. 
2. — Venezuela, candles are manufactured — turtles' eggs and the 
fat — alligators. 8. "We rode — sunset, — hills, — fruitful vales, 

— winding streams, — thriving villages, — nothing to annoy ns — 
the dust. 

X 

LESSON LXV. 

Pre means hefore, A preposition {position hefore) is 
so called because it almost always stands before its object. 
Sometimes, however, the preposition follows its object ; 
as, the world over, — whom I look upon as friends. 
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An adjunct must stand near the word it is intended 
to modify. "A young lady was playing on the piano 
with auburn hair." Did the auburn hair belong to the 
young lady or the piano i Put the adjunct in its right 
place. 

" I do not wish for any." " I will consider of it" 

We often hear such expressions, but they are wrong. Wish and con^ 
aider are verbs that take objects themselves ; omit the prepositions, there- 
fore, before the objects. " I do not wish any." ** I will consider it." 

Do not introduce a preposition, to take for its object 
what is really the object of a verb. 

So, it generally sounds ill to combine a verb and prep- 
osition with the same object ; as, " Showers seldom moist- 
en, in fact they are almost unknown on, these great 
plains." Vary the expression : " Showers are seldom if 
ever (or seldom or never) known on these great plains." 

Appropriate prepositions must be used. Thus, say 

Different /rom, not to. Adapted /o, not /or. 
Attended, accompanied, by that which has life (friends, etc.). 
" " with things without life (results, etc.). 

We compare one thing with another, as regards quality or quantity ; we 
compare one thing to another, for the sake of illustration. 

A thing is divided between two persons, among more than two. 

SXUBCISXi. 

WHte sentences containing the following^ and remember the prep- 
ositions to be used in connection with ths given words : — 

Accuse of. Confide in. Prefer to. 

Arrive in or at. Deprive of. Sympathize with. 

Bestow on. Dislike to. Weary of. 

Introduce the adjuncts properly: — 1. Milo, by lifting a calf 
every day till it grew up, was able to lift an ox {of Grotona — in the 
end), 2. Two women were kneading dough, and two others were 
making butter (in large troughs — with glass eyes — with gray hair). 
3, Tulips were first brought from Constantinople (in 1559 — to west- 
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ern Europe). The plant was in great demand, and extravagant 
sums were paid (in a few years — in Germany and Holland— for 
choice vo/rieties). A thousand dollars was no nnnsual price ; and 
a trader of Haarlem was actaally known to give half his fortune 
(/or a rare hulb — in one case— for a single root). 

Correct errors: — 1. Between you and I, he knows very little, 
compared to his father. 2. Dr Johnson who people generally speak 
of as a great critic was biassed in some of his judgments. 8. Who 
did you bow to ? 4. That hint must have been intended for you 
and she. 5. The ball penetrated in the left lung. 6. We can all 
recollect of doing things that we regret. 7. By writing of compo- 
sitions, we learn to write fluently. 

8. Imagine of Cicero wearing a swallow-tailed coat and a high 
hat. 9. Mrs. Griggs had five daughters, and divided her property 
between them. 10. Our present school-books are quite different to 
those of old times, and better adapted for the young ; they are often 
accompanied by illustrations. 11. Lord bacon was accused with 
receiving bribes. 12. Pharaoh was overwhelmed by shame. Pha- 
raoh's host was overwhelmed with the waves. 



LESSON LXVI. 

KEEP TO THE RIGHT. 

Keep to the right, as the law directs. 

For such is the rule of the road ; 
Keep to the right, whoever expects 

Securely to carry life's load. 

Keep to the right, with God's word for your guide ; 

Nor wander, though folly allure ; 
Keep to the right, and turn never aside 

From what's holy, and faithful, and pure. 

Keep to the right in whatever you do. 
And claim but your own on the way ; 

Keep to the right, and hold on to the true, 
From the morn to the close of life's day. 
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Copy the preceding lines. Underline each adjunct; put two 
lines under each preposition^ and adv. over each adverb. 
With what kind of letter does each of the above lines begin ? 
Commence with a capital every line of poetry* 

Look at the first verse. What do you observe with 
respect to the sounds that the first and the third line end 
with ? With respect to the second and the fourth line ? 
This is called Shyming. 

Which lines in the second verse rhyme ? Which in the third verse ? 
The following words, if arranged properly, will make a fourth verse, 
rhyming like the other three. See whether you can so arrange them. 

Keep to the right without and within, with friend, and kindred, 
and stranger ; keep to the right, and no doabt need you have that 
in the end all will be well. 



Write a Composition in prose on Keep to the Right 
(When this sign is put up on a bridge, what does it mean? 
What is gained by keeping to the right? Apply it practically. 
What is meant by keeping to the right in life? How may a boy 
or girl keep to the right? — ^a man or woman? — ^a merchant? — a 
farmer?— a professional man? What teaches ns how to keep to 
the right ?) 



LESSON LXVII. 

" Ya Alexander, if we may believe history, loved candor and truth." 
What connects the words candor and truth f What word connects the 
clause we may believe history with the rest of the sentence ? What word 
connects the whole sentence with what goes before ? Here, then, we have 
some words — yet^ t/, and — whose office is to connect. Such words are 
called Conjimctions. 

A Coqjanction is a word used to connect words, sen- 
tences, or parts of a sentence* 

The parts of a sentence connected by a conjunction 
may be of equal rank ; they are then called MembeF 
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" Cast thy bread upon tlie waters ; fob thou shalt find it 
after many days " — two members connected hjfo7\ 

Or one of the parts so connected, while it has its own 
subject and verb, may be subordinate to the other; as, 
" I know THAT justice will prevail. Such a division is 
called a Clause, 

Examples. — "Either Washington or Lafayette might have turned the 
tide ; but neither was there.*' Are the divisions connected b j the conjunc- 
tion but^ clauses or members ? What do either and or connect ? 

" Although {though) neither oxygen nor hydrogen is a liquid, yet together 
they form water." Is the division introduced by the conjunction although^ 
a clause or a member ? What do the conjunctions neither and nor connect ? 

Members of a sentence are generally separated by the 
semicolon ; clauses are, for the most part, set off by the 
comma. See examples above. 

Sometimes two or more words are used together as a 
connective, and thus have the force of a conjunction ; as, 

inasmuch as, as well, notwithstanding that, as if, 

forasmuch as, as well as, except that, as though. 

Subjects connected by andj as we have seen, take a 
verb and pronoun in the plural ; as, " Honesty and tem- 
perance h<we thei/r reward." 

Subjects connected by or^ nor^ or as well a*, take a 
verb and pronoun in the singular ; as, " Honesty, as well 
as temperance, has its reward." 

If it he he. Though he slay me. 

If he were I. Beware lest thou falL 

If thou loved me. See that thou have no fear. 

Unless thou go. Whether I he well or ilL 

Observe these forms. In certain clauses introduced 
by the conjunctions if^ unless^ though^ lest; thaty whether, 
we find he and were used with all subjects, and the pres- 
ent and past of other verbs unchanged with thotc and he. 
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EXEBOISE. 

Select the conjunctions, and state tohetJier they connect words, 
sentences, or parts of a sentence: — 1. Nevertheless, both painters 
and sculptors go to Rome, that they may study in its art-galleries. 

2. Whereas some regard Cromwell as having been just and upright, 
others have looked upon him as a greater tyrant than the 8tuaii;s. 

3. Notwithstanding they were in manuscript, books were formerly 
more prized than at present, because they were scarce. 4. The act 
will become a law, provided the governor signs it. 

Supply the proper conjunctions: — 1. — dead, he yet liveth. 2. 
Gharles XII. acted — he were mad. 3. See — you carve out 
your own fortune, — you would have any. 4. — the ruby — the 
diamond are more valuable — the emerald. 5. — Wellington — 
BltLcher was singly a match for Napoleon ; — together they over- 
threw him, — shaped the destinies of Europe. 6. Amerigo Ves- 
pucci, — Americus Yespucius, was a Florentine, — I am mistaken. 



LESSON LXVIII. 

A word or clause having common connection with 
two words or clauses joined by a conjunction, must be 
adapted to each. 

"Europe is more populous, but not so large, (than or cuf) America." 
Neither than nor as suits both the precediug expressions, for we can not 
properly say so large than nor more populous as. Correct thus : " Europe 
is more populous than America, but not so large." 

Avoid some common errors in the use of conjunc- 
tions. Thus, we should say. 

See whether you can do it — not if, 
I have no doubt that he went — not l>ut or hut that. 
He said that the sap was running — not <m how. 
She has no other home than this — not hut this. 
CsBsar could not do otherwise than advance — not huU 
It looks as\f\\, would rain — not as though. 
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The comma is used to set off, 

1. Yery short members ; as, " I came, I saw, I con- 
quered." Also, clauses introduced by a conjunction, un^ 
less the connection is too close for any point ; see Sen- 
tences 1-4 at the commencement of the last Exercise. 

2. Each of a series of words of the same class ; as, 
"Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth, were children of 
Henry VIII." With only two words connected by a 
conjunction, use no comma; as, "Mary and Elizabeth 
were children of Henry VIII." 

3. An equivalent introduced by or ; as, " Platinum, 
or platina, is one of the heaviest metals." 

4. Pairs of words connected by a conjunction; as, 
" Snow and hail, mist and steam, are but water in differ- 
ent forms." 

EXEBCISE. 

Make a list of all tJhe conjunctions you can thinJs of. 

With the aid of conjunctions, form one sentence out of each 
group. Thus: — 1. The moon has neither water nor atmosphere. 

1. The moon has no water. The moon has no atmosphere. 

2. Forbidden pleasures are loved at first. Forbidden pleasures 
in the end become distasteful. 

3. The fox seeks its prey alone. The pole-cat seeks its prey 
alone. Wolves hunt in packs. Wild dogs hunt in packs. 

4. The Guinea-pig has an inappropriate name. It is not a pig. 
It does not come from Guinea. It comes from South America. 

6. Many things are prized, not on account of any merit they 
possess. Many things are prized because they are rare. Many 
things are prized because they are fashionable. 

6. Mercury is nearer to the sun than the earth is. So is Venus. 
Mars is farther from the sun than the earth is. So is Jupiter. So 
is Saturn. So is Uranus ; Uranus is otherwise called Herschel. So 
is Neptune. 

Correct errors : — 1. Dress, as well as fashion, number their 
votaries by thousands. 2. If I was you, I would lay down. 8. If 
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advice was gold, we woald have less of it. 4. Thongh she causes 
mj death, I will never forsake her. 6. Take care that thoa doest 
it well. 6. Dryden is not eqnal, nor to he compared, to Milton. 

7. Amiability is longer-lived and preferable {than or to f) heauty. 

8. I doubt if any other but Washington could have brought the war 
to a successful issue. 9. Live as though you would die to-morrow. 
10. Did you say as how he had tried if he could lift it? 11. Doubt 
not but that virtue will have its reward. 

Insert the semicolon and comma : — ^I almost killed the bird, said 
the fowler but Almost never made a stew. 2. A man is never alone 
for God is with him. 3. Wit entertains but wisdom delights. 4. 
Lakes and rivers hills and plains mountains and valleys all are beau- 
tiful. 6. Gold silver platinum and copper have been used for coin- 
ing. 6. New Holland or Australia is a land of wonders. 7. Away 
they went, pell-mell hurry-skurry with clang and clatter whoop 

and halloo. 

Labor and faith and prayer are worth 

More than the richest stores of earth. 



--»■ 



LESSON LXIX 

Hurrah / the day is ours. Alas I Sorrow and I are wed. 

Hallo ! who is there ? Adieu. I peace be with thee. 

Here we have a new class of words — hurrah ! alas ! hallo ! adieu / — 
expressing strong feeling. What feeling does alas express ? What feeling 
does hurrah express ? Are they connected with other words in construc- 
tion ? Such words are called Intexjections. What point follows each 
of the interjections used above ? 

An Interjection is a word not connected in constrnction 
with other words, hut used to express some strong or sud- 
den feeling. 

The principal Interjections, arranged according to the feelings they ex- 
press, are as follows : — 

1. Exultation, Ah! aha! hey! heyday! hurrah! huzza! 

2. Sorrow. Ah! oh! alas! alack! lackaday ! welladay! 

8. Wonder, Ha! indeed! strange! what! hoity-toity! zounds I 
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4. Apprwal, Brayol well done! 

6. Contempt^ aversion. Faugh I fie ! fudge ! pugh I pshaw I tut I 

6. Weariness, Heigh-ho! 

7. Merriment, Ha, ha, ha ! (an imitation of the sound of laughter). 

8. Desire 1o drive away, Aroynt ! avaunt ! begone ! off! shoo ! 

9. Desire to address or salute, 0, hail ! all-hail ! welcome ! 

10. Desire for one's welfare on leaving. Adieu ! farewell ! good-by ! 

11. Desire for attention. Ho! what ho! hallo! ahoj! lo! hark! 

12. Desire for silence. Hist! whist! hush! mum! 

13. Desire to stop or interrupt another, Ayast ! bold ! soft ! 

14. Desire for information. Eh? hey? 

Most interjections are followed by the exclamation- 
point, as in the above list. Eh and hey, implying ques- 
tions, are followed by the interrogation-point ; as, " You 
like this, hey f " 

(?, always a capital, is used in addressing, and is not 
generally followed by the exclamation-point ; as, "Whither, 
O Justice, hast thou departed ? " 

£X£RUISS* 

Supply appropriate interjections^ and such points as a/re needed : 
— 1. — Babylon has fallen 2. There goes the bell. — who can 
be coming at this time of night 8. — what noise was that 4. — 
why should the spirit of mortal be proud 5. Bless us, — Peace, 
with thy all-radiant smile 6. — I am tired out 7. Sweet hope, 
— henceforth my days are sad 8. You avoid me, — ? 9. N"ot 
ready for breakfast yet ! — 

Write fourteen sentences, expressing in turn the feelings of exul- 
tation, sorrow, etc,, mentioned abo'oe, and into each introduce appro- 
priately one of the interjections in the list. 

Questions* — ^What words are names ? Ans, Nouns. What words 
affirm an action or state ? What words describe or limit the meaning of 
nouns ? What words modify verbs ? What words connect ? What words 
are used in stead of nouns? What words are exclamations, expressing 
sudden feeling? What words denote relations of time, place, etc. ? What 
words have singular and plural forms ? What words are compared ? What 
-"lasses of words are never changed at all ? 
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LESSON LXX. 

In the preceding Lessons we have met with several 
different classes of words, — not equally important, but 
all sometimes used in the expression of thought. 

The Verb is indispensable in every sentence ; a Noun 
or Pronoun is its usual subject. This noun or pronoun 
may have an Adjective to modify it, and a Preposition 
to express its relation to other terms. The verb may be 
modified by an Adverb. When words or sentences need 
to be connected, the Conjunction comes into play ; and 
exclamations are made with the Interjection. 

How many classes of words, then, have we found ? 
To these some add a ninth class, called Artiolea^ contain- 
ing only the little words the and an or a, which may 
be briefly defined as nonn-limiters. 

Others prefer calling the and an or a adjectives. 
The teacher will direct what these words shall be called. 

Words are classed as nouns, adjectives, verbs, etc., ac- 
cording to their use in a given sentence. Before we can 
tell what a word is, we must see Jum it is used. 

The same word, for example, in different sentences, 
may be a noun, a verb, an adjective, or an adverb. Thus : — 

A PAST {rumn — why?) was kept. He drives past (adj.— why?) horses. 

I was told to PAST {verb — why ?), Drive past {adv. — why ?), 

Again, the same word may appear as preposition, ad- 
verb, adjective, and noun ; as. 

They walked past the house. They walked past. Past sorrows are 
soon forgotten. The sorrows of the past are forgotten. (What is past in 
each of these sentences, and why ?) 

Or as adverb and conjunction. " Go as fast as you 
can ; " the first as is an adverb, the second a conjunction. 



A LITTLE POEM. 



"LETTING THE OLD CAT DIE." 

Not long ago, in an orchard's shade, 

Where chUdreu were at play, 
I heard some words from a youngster's lips 

That stopped me on my way. 

"Now let the old cat die I " he cried, 

I saw him gire a push, 
Then qaiet stand, as be suddenly spied 

My face peep o'er the bush. 

Bnt what he pushed, or where it went, 

I couldn't well make out, 
On account of the thicket of bending bougbs 

That bordered the place about. 

"The little villain has stoned a cat, 

Or hung it upon a limb, 
And left it to die all alone," I said; 

" Bnt I'll play the mischief with him." 
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I foroed my way between the boughs, 

The poor old cat to seek ; 
And what did I find but a swinging child, 

With her bright hair brushing her cheek ? 

Her bright hair floated to and fro, 

Her little red dress flashed by ; 
But the liveliest thing of all, I thought, 

Was the gleam of her laughing eye. 

"Steady I I'll send you up, my child ! ' 

But she stopped me with a cry ; 
** Go 'way I go 'way I don't touch me, please^ 

I'm letting the old cat die ! " 

" You're letting him die ! " I cried aghast ; 

" Why, Where's the cat, my dear?" 
And lo ! the laughter that rang around 

Was a thing for the birds to hear. 

" Why don't you know," said the little maid— 

The flitting, beautiful, elf — 
" That we call it letting the old cat die, 

When the swing stops of itself? *'' 

Then swaying, and swinging, and glancing back, 

With the merriest light in her eye. 
She bade me good-day, and I left her alone, 

** Letting the old cat die." 

Exercise* — ^Which lines of the above verses rhyme? How does 
each line commence ? Show where and why quotation-points, periods, in- 
terrogation-points, and exclamation-points, are used in the poem. Arrange 
the following words to make a verse like the above : " With the rose-light 
in her face, swinging back and forth and swaying, like a bird and a flower 
in one she seemed, and her native place the forest." 

Tell what each word in the poem is — ^beginning. Not is an adverb. 

Going through the poem again, write in separate lists, 

1. Such plural forms of nouns as occur {children^ wordsy etc.). 

2. The possessive forms of nouns and pronouns {orcharcTs, etc.)- 
8. The verbs in the past form (loerey etc.). 4. The infinitives. 

6 
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LESSON LXXI. 

A Review of what has been learned is now necessary. 
Let each pupil take a topic from the synopsis below, write 
the heads on the black-board, and tell all that he knows 
about them without being questioned. 



LansruafiTO. 



Sentences 



Words. 



NOTUUk 



L Definition — " The expression of thought." 
Spoken. 
Written. 



{1. Spoken. 1 
2 Written I ^^*^ consist of Sentences. 



I. Definition — " The expression of a complete thought." 
'' 1. Statements. 
2. Commands. 
8. Questions. 



n. Classes. ^ 



4. Exclamations 



ions. \ '»"«'' 
mations. J P"'"*^' 



Commence with what ? 
Followed by what 

respectivelj ? 



I. Definition — ^* The signs of ideas.*' 

__ -, , ^ _. r 1. Vowels. 1 Define and 

II, Made up of Letters, i « r« x r xi. 

^ 1^ 2. Consonants. J name them. 

in. Classes — eight (including Articles, nine) : name them. 



I. Definition, 
n. Classes 



•\2. 



ni. Forms. 



Common — define. 
Proper — define-— commence how ? 
" 1. Singular— denote what ? 

2. Plural— denote what ? 
a. Plural, how formed regularly ? 
h. Irregular plural forms. 
c. Foreign plurals. 

3. Masculine — denote what ? 

4. Feminine— denote what ? Formed, 

a. By terminations — ^what ? 

h. By prefixing words — ^what? 

e. By using different words. 

6. Subjective— for subject.! 

6. Objective-for object. |I>*fferhow? 

*l. Possessive— denote what ? Formed how, 
a. In the singular ? 
h. In the plural t 
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( I. DefinitioxL 



FronoTuuk 



Adjectives. 



Verlbi, 



Adverbs 



n. Forms. 



1. Singular — ^name some. 

2. Plural — ^name some. 
8. Masculine — ^name them. 
4. Feminine — name them. 
6. Subjective — ^mention them. 

6. Objective — ^mention them 

7. Possessive— mention them 



Depend on 
the noun 
for which 
they stand. 



:.} 



Denote 
what? 



IL Classes. 



in. Compfirison. 



[ 



L Definition. 

"■ 1. Proper— how formed? commence how? 
2. The, an, a, by many made a ninth 
class of words, Artides. 
a. An^ when to be used. 
6. Ay when to be used. 
' \, Regular — ^what terminations ? 
Changes sometimes required. 
2. Irregular. 

I. Definition, 
n. Verb»root — ^infinitive— how used ? 

{1. Definition. 
2. Formation. 

1. Present ^ ,^ , 

2 Past I ^^^^ "'^y respectively 

8." Future. J ^«°°*«- 
4. Compound forms — how made ? 
V. Auxiliaries — define — ^name — ^how varied ? 
VL Chief Parts — ^what— why so called ? 
YII. Regular and Irregular — examples. 

I. Definition. 

II. Classes — accordmg to signification. 

Regular. 
Irregular. 
IV. Position in the sentence. 



IV. Forms. 



m. Comparison 



■{I 



PrepositioiLS. 

CoiqunotioiiB. . 
Inteijections. • 



I. Definition, 
n. Adjunct i 2 



What it is. 

Position in the sentence. 



Defined. — List of principal conjunctions. 
Defined. — ^List of principal interjections. 
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EXERCISE. 

Tell what each word is. Thus: Th>e is an adjective (or article) ; 
ladies is a noan, etc. 

1. The ladies held a fair in the hailding heside the church. 2. 
Besides being warm, it bids fair to be clear. 8. Besides, rest 
assured that we shall have a fair day. 4. As calm follows storm, 
so the rest of the grave follows the excitement of life. 6. So the 
water is calm, I shall have no fear. 6. Calm yourself, my friend, 
and fear not. 7. Man wants but little here below, nor wants that 
little long. 8. I told you that the little bird that you saw on that 
long branch was a wren. 

Write a story about The Swing, referring to the engraving on 
page 120. (Tell about the children going to the orchard to play — 
describe the scene — what they are doing — how the swing was put 
up— taking turns at swinging — how they were interrupted — the old 
gentleman^s mistake — ^how he felt when he found out his mistake — 
what the children said and did.) 



LESSON LXXII. 

MtUes for Capital Letters have been interspersed in 
the preceding Lessons. They are now presented all to- 
gether, by way of review. Where capitals are not required 
by these rules, use small letters. 

Begin with a Capital, 

L Every sentence, and every line of poetry. 

II. Proper nouns, proper adjectives, and titles of of- 
fice, honor, and respect, used with proper names. 

As, ihe Honorable Peter Doane^ Member of Congress from Maryland; 
Samuel Shertoood, Esq, — Write these examples, and those that follow in 
this Lesson, on the black-board, and tell why each capital is used : — Thus, 
Honorable commences with a capital, because it is a title of honor ; Peier 
DoanSy because it is a proper noun ; Member^ because it is a title of office, 
etc. 
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Under this rule fall also adjectives denoting religious bodies ; as, a Bap- 
tist church, an Episcopal seminary. 

III. Common nouns personified in a lively manner ; 
as, " Fair Health has scattered roses o'er their cheeks." 

IV. Appellations of the Deity; as, the Almighty, 
the Supreme Being, Providence. 

V. The first word of a complete quoted sentence, not 
introduced by iha^ or any other conjunction. 

A sentence cited in some other person*s words is said to be qtioted. 
Observe the different ways of introducing such a sentence. 1. Watts says, 
"Life's a long tragedy." (Capital, comma.) 2. Watts says that "life's 
a long tragedy.'* (No capital, no comma — ^but quotation-points in both 
cases.) 

YI. The first word, and every noun, adjective, and 
verb, in the titles of books and headings of compositions, 
chapters, sections, etc. ; as. Have you read " What a 
Blind Man Saw in Europe " ? 

Vn. A word defined, or denoting the special subject 
of an article or paragraph. Find examples in this book. 

Yin. The pronoun Zand the interjection 0. 

IX. Words denoting great events, eras, or institu 
tions, noted written instruments, etc. ; as, the Revolu- 
tionary War, the Feudal System, the Constitution of the 
United States. 

X. Single letters standing for words ; as, A. M. (mas- 
ter of arts), P. O. (post-oflSce). 

EXEBCISE. 

Correct errors : — 1, Alfred the great was the most distinguished 
of the saxon Kings of england. 2. chilo of lacedesmon, embracing 
his Son who had taken a prize at the Olympic games, died in 
his arms from Joy. 8. 1 have read in sir F. Jackson's Work 
entitled "gleanings of an antiquary '^ that one of the important 
Questions discussed hy the schoolmen of the middle ages was, ho^ 
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manj Angels caa stand on the Point of a Needle! 4. michae! 
angelo, at seventy years of age, said still am i learning. 5. an afri- 
can proverb says that, It is easy to cnt np a dead Elephant. 6. Tlie 
magna charta was signed by king John. 7. address a letter to the 
rev. A, b. coe, d. d., burton, illinois. 8. aim not, o love, thy un- 
erring shaft at my Heart. 9. Frederick the great of prussia, march- 
ing into saxony, commenced the seven years^ war. 

10. Maker, preserver, my redeemer, god, 

whom have i in the Heavens but thee alone! 



LESSON LXXIII. 

Analyzing Sentences is resolving them into their 
parts. We did something of this on page 14, but now 
we are prepared to do it more systematically. 

The Subject of a sentence has already been defined as 
the leading word denoting that about which something 
is said. Select the subjects of the first six sentences in 
the last Exercise. 

When we say " the leading word^'^ we mean a noun 
or pronoun, which is the usual subject. But the subject 
may also be an infinitive or a clause ; as, 

To die for one's country is glorious. 

Whether Homer ever lived,Jiaj& been disputed. 

" Certain tribes in Africa, lacking better foodf eat white ants/' 
Tribes is the subject. It is modified by the adjective certain^ the ad- 
junct in Africa^ and the participial clause lacking better food. 

The subject of a sentence may be modified by an ad- 
jective, an adjunct, or a clause, — or by all three. The 
subject and its modifiers form what is called the Logical 
Subject ; and the rest of the sentence is the Predicate. 

Logical Subject : Certain tribes in Africa, lacking better food. 
Predicate: Eat white ants. 
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Each Member of a Compound Sentence has its own 
subject, logical subject, and predicate. 

" One generation blows bubbles, and another bursts them." 
This is a compound sentence of two members, connected by the con- 
junction and. The subject of the first member is genercUion; logical sub- 
ject, <me generation ; predicate, hlovi% bitbblea. The subject of the second 
member is another ; predicate, hurtU them ; there is no distinct logical sub- 
ject, as the subject has no modifiers. 

EXERCISE. 

Analyze into stibjeet^ logical subject, and predicate, the first six 
sentences in the last Exercise, 

Analyze the following compound sentences, according to the exam- 
ple at the top of the page : — 1. A merry heart maketh a cheerful 
countenance ; but by sorrow of the heart the spirit is broken. 2. 
Newfoundland dogs often save persons from drowning; and the 
noble animals of the St. Bernard breed have rescued many a trav- 
eller lost in Alpine snows. 8. The Chinese, particularly such as 
live in and near the great cities, eat almost every living creature 
that comes in their way ; dogs, cats, hawks, owls, and eagles, are 
regular marketable commodities. 

Write a Composition on Wintkb Amusements, referring to the 
engraving on page 17. (Describe the scene— bow the trees look in 
winter — the fields — the roads — the ponds — the streams. Tell how 
people have to dress when they go out — how they keep warm in- 
doors. How they amuse themselves in-doors, how out-of-doors. 
Sleighing, sliding, skating, riding down-hill — which do you like 
best? What accidents sometimes happen? What do you see in 
the picture ?) 
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1. Gain and Abel were sons of Adam. 

2. Cain was a son of Adam, and lived for a time in Eden. 
8. Gain and Abel were sons of Adam, and lived in Eden. 

What is the logical subject of Sentence 1 ? Of what does it consist? 
What is the predicate of Sentence 2 ? Of how many parts does it consist ? 
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Mention the subject and predicate of Sentence 3. Of how many parts does 
each consist ? 

A sentence may have a Compound Subject — ^that is, 
two or more subjects connected by a conjunction or not ; 
or a Compound Predicate, consisting of two or more parts 
of equal rank ; or both. Write examples of each. 

The subject is sometimes understood ; as, " Aim {tJum) 
high." So, a verb or other words may be understood in 
one of the members of a compound sentence ; as, " In 
science reason is the guide ; in poetrj'^, taste {is the guide)^'* 
Analyze this example, and write a similar one. 

From the Members of a sentence, which are of equal 
rank, must be distinguished Clauses, which are subordinate 
divisions, generally used to modify some leading word. 

Examples of the principal kinds of clauses follow. 
"Write the sentences from dictation, underline the clauses, 
and place two lines under the predicates. 

1. Whether Mohammed was an impostor is the question before us. 

This clause, used as a subject, performs the part of a noun. 

2. Many wish the tree felled, who hope to gather its chips. 

This clause introduces an additional statement with who. 
8. Abandoning hope^ Burgoyne at length surrendered. 

This participial clause contains the participle abandoning, 
4. Wherever a mangoes^ his character goes with him. 

This clause has the force of an adverb, expressing place. 
6. Laws are made, to protect the community. 

This clause expresses the end or purpose. 
6. There are none so deaf as those that will not hear. 

Contains the latter of two terms compared, introduced by as, 
'7. If the skyfaUsy we shall catch larks. 

Introduced by the conjunction if and expresses a supposition. 

A Vocative Expression consists of a noun or pronoun 
denoting an object addressed, thrown into a sentence with 
its modifiere, independently of other words ; as, " O Lifh 
erty^ what crimes are committed in thy name ! " 
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£i X £ B G X D £2 • 

Select the subject, logical subject, and predicate — adjuncts, 
clauses, and vocative expressions: — 1. Whether the lion deserves to 
be called the king of beasts, has by some been questioned. 2. 
Abandoned by the Romans, the Britons could not withstand the 
inroads of the Picts and Scots. 3. So carefully is Belgium cultivated 
that the whole country may be called a garden. 4. If you let me 
make the ballads of a nation, I care not who makes its laws. 6. In- 
dustry and perseverance will in most cases attain their object and 
secure ultimate success. 

6. O conscience, conscience I man's most faithful friend, 
Him canst thou comfort, ease, relieve, defend. 

Treat in like manner the sentences in the Exercise on page 115. 
Write seven sentences containing clauses; see ^samples on the 
last page. 
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The subject, and the leading verb of the predicate, 
constitute two Principal Parts, which must appear in every 
sentence and in each member of a compound sentence ; 
as, JSoys study. 

A third Principal Part sometimes appears in the pred- 
icate, 1. As the object of the leading verb ; JSays study 
their lessons. 2. As a noun, or its equivalent, used after 
a verb which takes no object ; £oys become men. 3. As 
an adjective so used ; Those loys a/re studious. 

To analyze a sentence fully, tell what it expresses ; 
mention its principal parts ; tell by what words, adjuncts, 
or clauses, each is modified, and by what modifiers, if any, 
these are themselves modified. If the sentence is com- 
pound, treat each member in turn as just described. — 
Examples follow. 
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1. The Husaicma surpass all other nations in one 
thing at least — the size of their hells. 

This sentence expresses a statement. Principal parts, the subject Etu- 
tiatUf the leading verb turpassj and the object nations. 

The subject is modified by the adjective (article) the. — The leading yerb 
iurpata is modified by the adjunct in one thing^ whose noun thing is modi- 
fied by the adjective one (itself modified by the adjunct at lecut) and the 
apposition-noun size, modified by the adjective (article) the and the adjunct 
of their hdU. — ^The object nations is modified by the adjectives all and other. 

2. The ma/n that hath not music in himself ^ 
Is fit for treason, stratagems, and spoils. 

This sentence expresses a statement. Principal parts, the subject many 
the leading verb is, and the predicate adjective^. 

The subject is modified by the adjective (article) the^ and the clause 
that hath not music in himself. The principal parts of this clause are its 
subject ihaty — ^its leading verb hxUh, modified by the adverb nxjt and the ad- 
junct in himsdf^ — and its object music. 

The predicate adjective ^^ is modified by the adjunct /or treason, strata-^ 
gemSj and spoils. 

3. O Autumn, hright with thy robe of mxx/ny colors^ 
how can they call thee sad? 

This sentence expresses a question. Principal parts, the subject thegy 
the leading verb can eaU (modified by the adverb how), and the object thee 
(modified by the adjective sad). 

O Autumn, hright toith thy robe of many colors, is a Tocative expres- 
sion, containing Autumn, the name of the object addressed, modified by the 
a(]Uective hright, which is itself modified by the adjunct with thy robe, — whose 
noun rohe is modified by the adjunct of many colors. 

4. " The Bedouins of Mesopotamia,^^ says a recent 
writer, ''when about to set out on a journey, catch locusts, 
a/nd string them together, to serve as food on the way.^^ 

This sentence expresses a statement. Principal parts, the subject 
writer, modified by the adjectives a and recent, — and the leading verb says, 
modified by the quoted sentence. 

The quoted sentence expresses a statement. Its principal parts are the 
subject Bedouins, — ^the leading verbs catch and string, — and their respective 
objects locusts and them. 
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The subject Bedouitu is modified by the ac^ectiye (article) (hey the ad- 
junct of Me8opoUunia, and the clause when about to wt out on a journey. 
The leading verb string is modified by the adverb together ; and both lead- 
ing verbs are modified by the clause to serve as food by the way, 

5. Go to the ant, thou sluggard^ she will teach thee 
industry. 

A compound sentence of two members ; the first expresses a command, 
the second a statement. — The principal parts of the first member are the 
subject thou understood, and the leading verb go^ which is modified by the 
adjunct to the ant ; thou sluggard is a vocative expression. 

The principal parts of the second member are the subject shs^ — ^the lead- 
ing verb wiU teach, modified by the adjunct {to) thee, — and the object in- 
dustry 

E XEBCISE. 

Analyze^ as dbove^ Sentences 1-6 in the last Exercise ; also the 
following : — 1. Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow. 
2. Life is like a shadow ; how swiftly it flies ! 8. The flesh of the 
horse has been long known to be nntrltioas food, and that of the 
ass is still esteemed a great delicacy in Persia. 4. The moon has no 
atmosphere or water ; can it, then, have any inhabitants ? 6. " Baby- 
lon, '' says Aristotle, " was so large, that on the third day the news 
of its capture by Gyrus had not reached some of the citizens." 
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A succession of very short sentences does not sound 
well. Several such sentences may be combined in one, as 
already shown, by means of the pronouns who, which, that 
(page 40), — ^participial clauses (page 69), — or conjunctions 
(page 116). 

In the story on the next page, combine into one sen- 
tence each group, using a pronoun, participle, or conjunc- 
tion, as suggested. Punctuate properly. Exchange com- 
positions, and let each scholar mark any mistake he finds. 
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Combining the Bentences as suggested on the last page, you will bava 
eigbt new sentences, wbich mnj be divided into three paragraphs. The 
senteQces thus written may be analyzed, and the words classified as nouns, 



THE LITTLE FISHERMAN. 

Kear & pretty farm-hoose ran a brook. Tlus brook {Pronmi'^ 
wound through woods and meadows. It {Conjwnetion) finally 
emptied into a large river. 

la the farm-honse lived Ur. and Mrs. Browning. In the farm- 
honae lived their five children (^Conj.). (Conj.) The brook was the 
favorite resort of the yoang Brownings. 

Tliey thonght (Partieiple) one afternoon that they woold catch 
some little fish, to put in a trough. Tbey all set oat for a deep 
place in the brook. 

For a pole, Arthur had a long branch. To the branch (Pro.) he 
had tied a cord. {Conj.) Ha did not wish {Part.) to hnrt the fish. 
To the end of the cord he fastened a bent pin in stead of a hook. 

A worm ftimished him with bfut. {Cory.) He Qirew in hie 
nnt:. 
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Soon he felt a twitch. This twitch {Pro,) ifiade him think that 
a fish was nibbling. (Oonj,) He gave (Fart) a sudden jerk. He 
threw a minnow up in the air. 

It would have fallen back into the brook. (Oonj,) Frank (Pro,) 
was on the opposite side of the brook. Frank caught it in a net 
as it was falling. (Oonj.) It was soon swimming in a pail of water. 

This was done several times. (Conj,) The girls (Pro,) had 
watched the proceedings with great interest. They carried the 
pail home. (Oonj.) They long kept the little fish as pets. The girls 
fed (Part.) them. (Oonj.) The gu-ls played (Part.) with them. 



Sentence-buUding was expkined on page 13. Re- 
ferring to the engraving, from your own thoughts and 
from tlie suggestions made below, build up one long sen- 
tence on each of the following as a foundation : — 

Thus : — 1. From a little spring on a hill-side, where it has its origin, the 
brook flows, small at first, but gradually increasing and receiving other rivu- 
lets, till it grows into a large stream, and is finally swallowed up by a great 
river, through which its waters at last find their way to the ocean. 

1. The hrooh flows. (From what — its size — ^it receives what — 
becomes what — flows into what?) 

2. Alice sat. (Tho^Aliee sat — ^how— on what — where did the 
stump stand — what was she looking at — wondering whether — .) 

3. The girls stood. (Where — watching whom— crying out when 
and what?) 

4. TJie little flsherman jerhed his pole. (How — when — why — 
with what success?) 

5. Ih'anh held his net. (When — where — why — with what suc- 
cess — ^where had he obtained the net?) 

6. Thefl^h was falling. (Where had it been jerked — ^how was 
it caught — where was it put?) 

7. The pail was carried home in triumph. (It had been filled 
with what — for what purpose — ^was carried by whom ?) 

8. The hrooh glided quietly along. (In midsummer, making 
what kind of noise — caused by what — ^looking how in the sunshine ; 
but in early spring, fed by what — dashed along how — doing what to 
its. banks, and what to the meadows that bordered it?) 
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LESSON LXXVII. 

Tunctxiation is the art of dividing written language 
by points, in order that the meaning may be readily un- 
derstood. The Punctuation-points are as follows : — 

Period, • Semicolon, ; 

Interrogation-point, ? Comma, , 

Exclamation-point, I Dash, — 

Colon, : Parentheses, ( ) 

Brackets, [ ] 

Some of the most important rules of punctuation have 
been already presented. We shall now review these and 
learn some new ones. 

A Period must be placed after every sentence express- 
ing a statement or command, and after every abbreviated 
word. Write examples. 

Two distinct but kindred statements may be separated with the period, 
and thus made two sentences,— or with the semicolon, in which case they 
form the members of one compound sentence. Use the semicolon, when 
the statements are connected by and ov for. Thus : — 

"Count not on to-morrow. Thou knowest not that to-morrow will 
dawn." (Or with the semicolon — " Count not on to-morrow ; thou," etc.) 
With a conjunction — " Count not on to-morrow ; for thon,** etc 

A period denoting an abbreviation does not take the place of any other 
point ; but, if an abbreviation closes a statement or command, one period 
suffices. Thus : — " He lives at Nyack, Rockland Co., N. Y." — What point 
follows the first period ? What double duty does the last period perform ? 

An Interr<^atiozL-poiiit must be placed after every sen- 
tence and member expressing a question ; also, after the 
interjections eh and hey. Write examples. 

An Exclamation-point must be placed after every sen- 
tence, member, and expression, denoting an exclamation ; 
also, after every interjection except 0^ eh^ and hey ; as, 
*' How improperly you have acted 1 Fie I For shame I " 
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The Colon, Semicolon, and Comma, are used between 
parts of sentences, and denote different degrees of separa- 
tion, — ^the colon the greatest, the comma the least. 

A Colon must be placed before a long quoted sentence, 
and before any quotation referred to by the words thiiSy 
this^ these^ following^ as follows; also, before an enu- 
meration of particulars introduced by firsts second^ etc. 

Curran alluded to the short life of Irish liberty in these impressive 
words : " I sat at her cradle ; I followed her hearse.'* 

'* Geographers distinguish three continents : first, the Eastern ; second, 
the Western ; third, the Australian." The three different degrees of sepa- 
ration are here shown : the greatest, denoted bj the colon before the enu- 
meration ; the next, by the semicolons between the particulars ; the least, 
by the commas after first, second^ and third. 

A Semicolon is placed, 

1. Between the members of a compound sentence, 
unless very short. Write an example. 

2. Before as introducing an example. Find the semi- 
colon thus used on this page. 

3. Between particulars enumerated with the words 
first, second, etc. See example above, under the colon. 

4. Before an enumeration of particulars, when the 
names merely are given ; as, " Geographers distinguish 
three continents; the Eastern, the Western, and the 
Australian." 

EXERCISE. 

Write six sentences requiring the period aj^ter them ; six requir- 
ing the interrogation-point ; six requiring the exclamation-point. 

Write six compound sentences^ and punctuate them properly. 
The engraving on page 171 will suggest ideals. 

Punctuate the following sentences; supply needed capitals: — 

1. There are two classes of nouns first Common second Proper. 

2. The moon revolves ronnd the earth in the same time that she 
turns on her axis hence she always presents the same side to us 
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8. We all have to write different kinds of letters letters of busi- 
ness letters of friendship letters of introduction etc 

4. Robin Hood was a noted highwayman of the time of Richard 
I sherwood forest was the scene of many of his exploits 

6. The following are regarded as the great epic poems first 
Homers Iliad second virgils eeneid third Miltons paradise lost 

6. Mr W S Scott, treas pro tem of the Mt Pleasant R R Co , ar- 
rived in town yesterday at 6 p m 

7. But three grand divisions of the earth were known to the 
ancients europe asia and Africa 

8. There is a fine thoaght in the following lines of Coleridge 

Hast thou a charm to stay the morning star 
in his steep course So long he seems to pause 
on thy bald awful head, o sovereign Blanc 



-«e- 
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A Comma is used to set off, 

1. Adjuncts and clauses not essential to the meaning 
of the sentence, particularly when introduced between 
closely connected parts ; as, " At length, Isabella, who 
had faith in Columbus, resolved to assist him." * 

No comma, if the adjunct or clause is essential to the meaning ; as, 
" Those who begin revolutions rarely end them." 

2. Subjects introduced by as well as^ and not, etc. ; 
also vocative expressions, equivalents introduced by or, 
and single words relating to the sentence as a whole. 

Thus : — " Hungary, as well as Spain, is noted for its wines." " A boon 
from thee, Health, I crave." " Colon, or Columbus, was a Genoese." 
" Heat, therefore, is a force." " Milton, however, was blind." 

3. A noun in apposition, with its modifiers ; as, " Thus 
died Elizabeth, the good Queen Bess." 

* It is recommended that the scholar write*the examples on the black-board, as dic- 
tated by the teacher, and show why the comma Is used in each case. 
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4. A logical subject ending with a verb or consisting 
of parts separated by the comma ; as, " Those that hide, 
can find." 

A comma is used before a short quoted sentence, not 
introduced by a conjunction ; between very short mem- 
bers of compound sentences ; also, between distinct parts 
of a predicate, unless very short or closely connected; 
as, " Prosperity begets friends, adversity tries them." 

A comma is placed after each word in a series of 
more than two belonging to the same class, — or after 
each pair, if the words are taken in pairs ; also, after a 
word repeated for the sake of emphasis, with its adjuncts 
(if any). "Diamonds and rubies, pearls and emeralds, 
dazzled the eye." " Hope, hope alone, is ours." 

When a verb previously used is omitted, a comma 
takes its place ; as, " Virtue brings its own reward ; vice, 
its own punishment." 

Write a sentence of your own, to illustrate each of the rules in 
this lesson, imitating the examples given. 

Punctuate the following: — Proverbs are short pithy homely 
sayings that embody the wisdom and experience of the million 
Though a man may miss many things he never misses his mouth 
The mill of heaven grinds slowly but grinds to powder Generally 
the rebukes of the just are worth more than their praise 

" On the 27th of September 1066 at the mouth of the Somme 
there was a great sight to be seen four hundred large sailing-ves- 
sels more than a thousand transports and sixty thousand men were 
on the point of sailing The sun shone splendidly after long rain 
trumpets sounded the cries of the armed multitude rose to heaven 
on the far horizon on the shore on the wide-spreading river on the 
sea which opens out thence broad and shining masts and sails ex- 
tended like a forest The Normans under WHliam their gallant 
Duke were setting out to conquer England " 
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"Honesty — ^where can it be found?" We begin as if about to say, 
" Honesty can nowhere be found," but after the first word change the con- 
struction. What point denotes the break ? 

" His air was majestic, his brow was lofty, and — ^his nose was red." The 
sentiment, at first grave, suddenly changes to humorous. What point de- 
notes the transition ? 

" You are a — a — ^vile, worthless — ^*' " Hear me before you censure," 
interrupted the other. The first speaker hesitates before applying the 
epithets, and is afterward interrupted by his companion. What point de- 
notes the hesitation and the interruption ? 

" And this was Augustus — ^Augustus, Rome's emperor and the world's 
master." The word Augtistus is repeated abruptly. What point denotes 
the repetition ? 

" Mrs. L was bom in 18 — ." Letters are omitted from the name, 

and figures from the date. What point denotes the omission ? 

The Daah is used to denote a break in the construc- 
tion, a transition in the sentiment, a sudden interruption, 
hesitation, an abrupt repetition, or an omission of letters, 
figures, or words. 

A dash after other points makes them indicate a 
greater degree of separation than they generally denote. 

" Borussia (such was the ancient name of Prussia) lay along the south- 
em coast of the Baltic." Here an explanatory clause is introduced between 
the subject Borussia and its verb lay. What marks enclose this clause ? 

*' Too many studies distracts [distract] the mind." Quoting from some 
one who uses the word distracts wrong, I enclose after it the right word 
distract within what marks ? 

Parentheses are used to enclose words that explain, 
modify, or add to the main statement, when introduced 
between closely connected parts. 

Brackets are used chiefly in quoted passages, to enclose 
corrections, observations, or words improperly omitted. 

The Apostrophe denotes the possessive case of nouns, 
"»r the omission of a letter or letters ; as, men's, e'er, tho'. 
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The Hyphen connects the parts of a compound word, 
or joins the syllables of a word divided at the end of 
a line. 

Qaotation-points are nsed to enclose words quoted, or 
represented as employed in dialogue. 

EXESCISE. 

Write a sentence illustrating each rule in this Lesson. 

Punctuate the following : — 1. A letter may be omitted from the 
beginning middle or end of a word as neath for leneath een for 
eoen thro for through 2. Dr Johnson (and his remark always 
occors to me when I go troating calls a fishing pole " a rod with a 
worm at one end and a fool at the other 3. My dear sir 1 1 1 the 
fact is I am delicate about the matter 4. Who [whom have you 
seen 6. Mrs G is beautiful graceful and accomplished and talks 
through her nose 6. My country O my country hast thou so fallen 



LESSON LXXX. 

Errors in Speaking and Writing are so numerous 
that the student can not be too watchful for avoiding 
them. The most common mistakes have already been 
pointed out; further examples of these, arranged pro- 
miscuously, follow. The pupil is also introduced to some 
new varieties of error, and to certain faults of style and 
inelegancies of expression, with directions as to the proper 
mode of correcting them. 

This Exercise may be divided into lessons of con- 
venient length. Correct errors of every hind, and give 
the reasons. 

Ua boys haint had no recess. 

Had Napoleon have winned the victory at Waterloo how 
different would have been the destiny 8 of Europe ? 
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A Frenchman, disappointed with english cookery, ex^ 
claimed, I have never before seen a land with fifty religions 
and only one sauce. I sTMiU never visit it no more. 

See if you can buy me Worcester and Webster's Dic- 
tionary at the bookseller^s and stationer's next door. 

I dont know but what if you had arrove sooner this Aere 
catastrophe might have been prevented. 

No one of my fathers sons have been so lucky as me. 

Five dollars are a small sum to leave to the poor. 

Five dollars being referred to as one mmy the verb are ehould be changed 
to the singular form is. 

How many times are four contained in fifty four. 

Five-eighths are more than one-half. 

By how much do nineteen-twentieths exceed two-fifths. 

Wilsons "Travels in Turkey" which were announced 
last year have just been issued from Slacks and Go's press. 

The Western prairie land produces largely o/ grain. 

You aint going to depend on him coming, are you ? 

Accept of this in the spirit in the which I offer it. 

Clay's Calhoun's and Webster's are rare enough today. 

It was supposed that his first act would have been to 
have hurled defiance at his enemies. 

The reference here is to an act future as regards the time when it was 
supposed. But liave does not express future time ; say woidd be and hurl. 

Another, perhaps, might have been able to have man- 
aged the affair better than me. 

This valley was thought at some former time to be over- 
flown with water, and to be the bed of a enormous lake. 

Mr M is one of them practical statesmen that believes in 
geting at the root of an evil. 

The number of Mohammedans are said to be not fewer 
than 125,000,000. 

The phenomena that has just appeared is wonderfuL 

We heard as how your barn was burnt. 
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Many a person dapt their hands on hearing this. 
The class should here be shown a globe. 

It is the fflobe that should be shown and not the dasa. Make the right * 
noun the subject : — " A globe should here be shown to the class.^' 

Thrice was he tendered the crown. 

We were presented with sweet smelling nosegays. 

The Nile is the longest of any river of Africa. 

I seen some fine bananas, and was offered a orange. 

Fred's brother's wife's sister's farm has been sold. 

Interesting indeed are the accounts of the adventures of 
the immediate descendants of the first settlers of Kentucky. 

Art thou not ashamed to see me here, when you recol- 
lect how I was lured hither ? 

Do not use different pronouns — thou and you — referring to the same 
person, in the same sentence. Change art thou to are you^ or you recollect 
to thou recoUectest, 

Art thou not weary of waiting for your friends ? 

Such persons as have winterred in the Arctic regions and 
tTiat have came back alive have a shattered constitution 
generally. 

Every man who appeared and that we spoke to were too 
Dusy to answer us. 

Fish have been discovered in subterranean rivers which 
have no eyes. ^ 

Them Chinee miners have the spitefulest dispositions I 
ever seen / they never forget no injuries. 

On examining his horse's foot, he found his shoe was 
loose and cutting his hoof. 

In the first part of the sentence, his and he are used with reference to 
the rider ; in the latter part, hii is used of the horse. Change to ^' (he 
shoe," " ^ hoof.'' — In the same sentence, do not apply the same pronoun to 
different persons or things. 

When they looked at their stock of provisions they found 
thet/ were near ruined with the salt-water. 
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Angry men permit of no explanations nor apologies. 
An old sailor was setting by a table with a cork leg. 
That tongs has been broke this six months. 
Husband and wife should love one another. 
I and you and Reuben will start immediately school is 
out. 

Modesty requires that we speak of oursel^res last ; saj yott, and Reuben^ 
and I. — ^Do not use immediately or direcUy for a« toon as. 

I and the girls can go to the village directly dinner is 
over, easier than we can after dark. 

There are no water, no wind, no sound, on the surface 
of the smiling satellite whom we call the moon. 

Who can we trust, if not them as we have knowed from 
our most early years'. 

We hadn^t ought to do what conscience tells us not to. 

To should not be used for the infinitive ; say to do, 

Mrs Jones she don't try to get work from no one, for she 
doesnt want to. 

Hyenas are equally as destructive as wolfs. 

If I was you, I would make them to obey the rules. 

If you would stay to home, I can go. 

Every professor and every student are required to keep 
their own record. 

This constant censuring others is a bad habit. 

Here the adjectives this and constant^ used with the word censuring^ 
show it to be a noun ; and the preposition of is needed to indicate the rela- 
tion between it and others. Say " this constant censuring of others." — 
In the sentence below, the use of the adverb constantly shows censuring to 
be a participle, and of must not intervene between it and its object others. 

Constantly censuring q/" others is a bad habit. 
The mending the table will not take long. 
The cost of mending of the table will not be great. 
We can not make men immortal by erecting of monu- 
*5nts of marble to their honor. 



vinoi 
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The heau monde will forgive dishonesty or falsehood 
easier than clownishness. 

Beau monde is the French for world of fashion ; its use looks affected. — 
Do not use foreign words or constructions^ when there are pure English ones 
just as expressive. 

A Table of Latin and French expressions' often used, with their English 
equivalents, will be found on page 1*76. 

The opening ceremonies passed oflF comme il faut. The 
president was quite au fait in his part, the tovi ensemble 
was grand, and every thing was en rhgle. The exhibition 
hids fairly to be a great success, but noits verrons. 

We may remark en passant that New England is long 
celebrated for its manufactures. 

To become great without ceasing to be virtuous is a 
noble undertaking, but in which few have succeeded. 

Which is a sufficient connective ; remove bui-^or say but one in which. 

The use of the word except for accept is a bad lapsus lin- 
guce^ but which we often hear. 

Of all other of our acquaintances, flatterers are generally 
the le&st frie^idliest and the selfishest. 

It was Jackson who inaugurated the practice of bestow- 
ing the offices within his gift to his political friends. 

Inaugurated is here used in the sense of introduced — a sense not author- 
ized by good usage. We inaugurate a president or a public hall, but not a 
practice. — Do not use questionable wordSy or any word in a signification not 
authorized by good'writers of the present day. 

Aggravate is often wrongly used for provoke ; admire (with a verb) for 
like ; eventuate for restdt ; jeopardize for endanger or risk ; resurrect for 
revive ; transpire for dapse ; balance (of persons) for rest ; like for ow, etc. 

It seems as though Turkey was jeopardizing her very 
existence by aggravating her northern dependencies. 

I and he would admire to see you try and do it. 

The war eventuated in France's humiliation. 

It is to be feared that years will transpire before we see 
another such a couple of scholars. 
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Some were hurt by the coach overturning, and the bal- 
ance were frightened pretty had. 

By his usual effrontery, he induced his friends to follow 
the same course which he had. 

Few could conduct a campaign like Napoleon did. 

Do you calculate to start to-morrow ? — T reckon so. 

It is better to use preventatives than remedies. 

Learned speeches are illy calculated to please children. 

Agriculturalists should constantly experiment. 

He's a regular brick^ but a little cheeky withal. 

Such SLANQ expressions are often heard, but they should not be used 
either in speaking or writing. Say, " He is a good fellow, but somewhat 
presuming withal/' — Avoid vulgar expressions and slang. 

Sam has got the small-pox. — ^Who has got my pen ? 

If you turn up your nose at people, they'll get mad. 

First off we made for the river, and went in batheing. 

Every once in a while some one fails up. 

Pyrrhus the Romans shall destroy. 

A noun does not show, by any difference of form, whether it is subject 
or object ; but the object generally stands after the verb. As in this sen- 
tence both nouns precede the verb, we can not tell which is to destroy the 
other. Alter the arrangement so as to state clearly, 1. That Pyrrhus shall 
be the destroyer; 2. That he shall be destroyed. — ^Expressions lilce this, 
that may be taken two ways, are said to be ambiguous. — Avoid Ambiguity. 

The duke yet lives that Henry shall depose. 

I will have {ambiguous) mercy, and not sacrifice. 

Mary told her sister that her frock was torn. 

Daniel Webster commenced a teacher at a early age. 

I expect John will long remember that boy's beating. 

A man was found dead this morning on a stoop that had 
evidently seen better days. 

Wanted a situation by a young man, to take care of a 
garden and horses of steady habits. 

The pleasure of relieving of the misfortunate can only 
be experienced by the benevolent. 
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The position for which he had applied and long expected, 
was now given to another. 

Which being the object of the preposition for^ another pronoun must be 
introduced as the object of the verb expected — *^ for which he had applied, 
and which he had long expected." — Do not leave otU words esseniicd to a dear 
expression of the meaning. 

They did not enter the class they were assigned. 

Railroads for which charters had been obtained and act- 
ually been commenced, were abandoned for want of means. 

Who loves me, I wiU love. 

The crops are plenty, and money abundant. 

I seen the floor had been scoured with half an eye. 

Everybody feels they have got to go to Europe. 

Good writers used to use some words that have now 
gone out of use. 

The similar words used^ use^ use^ occurring so close together, weaken 
the sentence. This fault is called Tautology. Get rid of the repetition, 
by substituting other words or forms of expression : " Good writers formerly 
used some words that are now obsolete.''^ The recurrence of the same sound 
in diflTerent words is also objectionable. — ^Avoid Tautology. 

One thing was a wonder to us — how one weak woman 
could accomplish so much. 

Common schools, which poor and rich may attend in com- 
mon, are commonly regarded as great blessing^. 

This was news to us all, for formerly formidable formali- 
ties prevailed at this court. 

The fair was fairly attended, especially by the fair sex, 
whose fairy forms where everywhere visible. 

At Athens, it was the birthright and privilege of every 
poet and citizen to rail aloud and in public. 

The style is here weakened by the uiSe of words that merely repeat the 
idea. This fault is called Bedundancy. Privilege is implied in birth- 
right, poet in citizen, and aloud means nothing more than in public. Prune 
out these words that add nothing to the thought : " At Athens, it was the 
birthright of every citizen to rail in public." — Atoid REDtTNDANCT. 

7 
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JEs is appended at the end of most nouns ending with 
final o, to form the plural. 

Integrity is much the safest and most secure mode of 
dealing with the world ; it is attended with much less trou- 
ble and difficulty than dissimulation and deceit. 

On Judas is centred the universal loathing of all men. 

It was at I and you he aimed at in his remarks. 

Another such a chance may never again occur hereafter. 

A widow lady wants to hire a pleasant good-furnished 
room without q^ildren. 

I confess with humility the sterility of my fancy and the 
debility of my judgment. 

He answered surlily that he should persevere in it. 

This sentence sounds ill, 1. From the repetition of sound in surlily; 
2. Because of the short unaccented words in it at the end. Correct thus : 
" He answered in a surly tone that he should persevere." — Avoid ending a 
sentence with a preposition^ or with a succession of unaccented syllahles or 
words. 

Though he lived holily and godlily, he made no great 
show of amiableness. 

A preposition is a bad word to let the voice rest on, or 
to close a clause with. 

Wrongheadedness is often a cause of unsuccessf ulness. 

His horses, being intoxicated, he had no control of. 

He sided with, and was the chief supporter of, Maud. 

The breaks after the prepositions with and of, terminating divisions of 
the sentence and relating to the same noun Maud following, are very un- 
pleasant to the ear. Say instead, " He sided with Maud, and was her chief 
supporter." 

No nation takes greater delight in, or gives greater en- 
couragement to, education than us Americans. 

« 

Who can have any esteem for, or place any confidence 
in, a man that has betrayed his trust ? 

What is so exhilarating, what is more healthy, than 
horseback-riding ? 



VAKIETT OF VONSTRUCTION. 



LESSON LXZXr. 

Variety in the construction and length of Bentences 
is quite necessary. By using pronouns, participles, and 
conjunctions, combine the ahort sentences below, So as 
to make a connected Composition on " The Deer's 
Stratagem," with sentences of different length. Avoid 
faults that have been corrected in the preceding Lessons. 



THE DEER'S STRATAGEM. 

A hnnter was looking for game among the monntaina of Ten- 
neasee. He witnessed a remarkable scene. It showed in a striking 
light the instinct by which the lower animala are sometimes guided. 

On the branch of a pine at some distance, he observed a wild- 
cat It was qoietlj croncbing, as if Iring in wait for game. The 
banter thoaght he would have a shot at the animal. He began to 
steal silently towud the pine. He bad not taken many steps, how- 
erer, when he saw the wild-cat tnake a spring. He saw it fasten 
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its claws in the back of a doe. The doe was accompanied by a 
back and fawn. They had passed beneath its place of concealment. 

The doe was in an agony of fear. In vain she tried to shake 
off her assailant. Suddenly she raised her head. She looked hur- 
riedly around. She made a dash for an old tree. This tree had 
been blown over years before. It leaned across a little run in the 
woods, a few feet from the ground. 

The doe nicely calculated its height. She dashed beneath the 
trunk at just the right spot to bring the wild-cat up all standing 
against it. She thus brushed him off from her back as if he had 
been a feather. Then with a grateful heart she rejoined her com- 
panions. They had taken the alarm. All three bounded out of 
sight. The wild-cat was disappointed. He was pretty well bruised. 
He slunk off in the opposite direction. 



Besides writing the above as directed, tell the story connectedly 
in your own language, describing the scene as represented in the 
picture. 



LESSON LXXXIL 

Your Composition on "The Deer's Stratagem/' if 
well done, must read much better than the story as told 
in the book, because the latter is made up of so many 
very short sentences. But there is a fault on the other 
side also. Sentences may be too long and involved. 

" After they had left Cuba, the Spaniards found their way to Hayti, 
where one of their vessels was wrecked, and where they were well received 
by the natives, who looked upon them as a superior race, and treated them 
with a kindness for which the Spaniards afterward made but a poor return.*' 

Here the subject changes too often (how many times ?), 
and too many things are crowded into one sentence. This 
destroys its Unity. The remedy is to get rid of some of 
the subjects, and make two sentences out of the one. 

** After leaving Cuba, the Spaniards found their way to Hayti, where 
one of their, vessels was wrecked. The natives looked upon them as a 
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superior race, and treated them with a kindness which was afterward but 
ill requited." 

So, the unity of a sentence is lost, if we express in it 
thoughts that have no connection. Thus : — 

" This remarkable woman, who was possessed of an excellent spirit and 
a large fortune, died of the cholera, which was very fatal at that time in 
southern Europe." 

Corrected. — " This excellent woman was possessed of a large fortune. 
She fell a victim to the cholera, which was very fatal at that time in south- 
ern Europe." 

EXEBCISE. 

Correct violations of unity, separating into as many sentences as 
may be necessary : — 

1. His death was a great blow to his countrymen, who imme- 
diately began to look about for a suitable person to succeed him. 

2. Lake Titicaca, lying partly in Bolivia and partly in Peru, the 
ancient empire of the Incas, which was conquered in the sixteenth 
century by Pizarro, who invaded the country with less than two 
hundred men, is second in size of theBontb American lakes. 

8. The march of the Greeks was through an uncultivated coun- 
try, whose savage inhabitants fared hardly, having no other riches 
than a breed of lean sheep, whose flesh was rank and unsavory, by 
reason of their continual feeding upon sea-fish. 

4. Pitt, who was born in 1708, and died in his seventieth year 
from the effects of an apoplectic fit, after a speech in the House of 
Lords against a motion to acknowledge the independence of Amer- 
ica, was a great statesman and the first Earl of Chatham. 

5. Potosi (and we may here remark that it is noted for its rich 
silver-mines, which were discovered by an Indian, who falling 
caught at a bush which came up in his hands with its roots covered 
with shining particles) is mostly an elevated table-land. 

6. Alfred the Great, though his efforts, which were earnest and 
unceasing, were unable wholly to dispel the darkness of his age, 
which was the close of the ninth century, yet greatly improved 
the condition of his countrymen. 

7. The worthy man has gone to his rest, but we understand 
that his afflicted family will continue the business. 
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LESSON LXXXIII. 

1. Who hath killed the pretty flowers, 
Born and hred in summer howers? 
Who hath taken away their bloom ? 
Who hath sent them to their tomb ? 
December. 

Above we have a verse of poetry. In it, December is 
represented as a person, or personified ; what words show 
this ? How does each line begin ? 

Below are words which, if properly arranged, will 
make six more verses like the above. So armnge them, 
and present the whole poem, written, punctuated prop- 
erly, and headed December. Then classify the words as 
nouns, adjectives, etc. ; and analyze each sentence (p. 130). 

2. Who the birds so gay hath chased, linnet and lark, all away ? 
Who their joyous breath hath hushed, and made still as death the 
forest ? December. 

3. Who the laughing river hath chilled? Who doth make the 
old oak shiver? Who in snow hath wrapped the world? Who 
doth make the wild winds blow ? December. 

4. Who, when the night-wind's swift and keen, on snowy drift 
doth ride, o'er the sea and o'er the land — on mischief bent — who is 
he ? December. 

6. Who doth strike the way-worn traveller to the heart, with 
icy dart? Who doth make the seaman's home — ^the ocean- wave — 
the seaman's grave ? December. 

6. Who at midnight hour doth prowl around the door like a 
thief, creeping through each crevice and crack, peeping through 
the very key-hole ? December. 

7. Who the traveller's toes doth pinch ? Who the school-boy's 
nose doth wring? Who doth make your fingers tingle ? Who doth 
make the sleigh-bells jingle ? December. 



Write a Oom position on Dboembeb, telling about the month all 
that you can think of (Christmas, holidays, etc.). 
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In contrast witli December, we will Jiow present June. 
A model verse is first given. Here the first and the third 
line rhyme, and the second and fourth (which, to indi- 
cate this, stand a little in, to the right). Arrange, write 
the whole correctly, and head it June ; then classify the 
words, and analyze the sentences : — 

1. The sun shines fair o^er flood and field, 
And all around is leaf and bloom ; 
The meadows now their harvest yield) 
And zephyrs waft their sweet perf ume* 

2. Smooth and slow saunters the rivulet, 'mid stooping flowers 
and bordering grass; low and soft the birds are whispering to 
young ones in their thicket-bowers. 

3. With pensive air the gabbling goose leads her goslings forth 
o'er the lake, while there quacking ducklings and duckfl take their 
muddle in silent bliss. 

4. 'Neath sheltering shrubs the busy hen, strotlg and swift, 
plies her vigorous claw, and with unctuous grubs feasts her brood, 
raked forth from straw and scattered leaves. 

5. Tranquil, sweet June 1 thou art the fairest, brightest month 
of all the year ; around thy sunny brow summer's first glories, all 
so dear, are wreathed. 

Write a Composition on June, presenting stJffle of the above 
thoughts (with others) in your own language* 

X 

! LESSON LXXXIV. 

LetieV'-'WriUng is the most important branch of com- 
position, for every one has to write letters. There are 
business-letters, official letters, news-letters to the public 
press, letters of introduction, and ordinary letters of friend- 
ship. These have to be dated, addressed, subscribed, and 
superscribed, according to certain forms. 
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Date. — This generally stands first, on the right, — ^but 
sometimes at the end, on the left. It consists of the 
place, day of the month, and year. 

The name of the post-office, town, or city (except in the case of great 
cities like New York, Philadelphia, etc.), should always be followed by that 
of the state ; with obscure places, it is well also to give the county. If the 
state is omitted, as there are many places of the same name in different 
states, the person written to may be at a loss where to send his reply. The 
forms presented at the end of the Lesson will serve as examples of these 
directions, as well as of those given below. Follow them in punctuation 
and general style. 

Address. — This comes next to the date, on the left of 
the page. It contains on the first line the name and title 
of the person written to ; and on the second, <SiV, — Dear 
Sir (the common form, even if a stranger is addressed), 
— My dear Sir, — Madam (whether the lady is married 
or not), — Dear Madam, — Mi/ dear Madam, — Gentte- 
men, — Dear Sirs, — Ladies, — according to the degree of 
intimacy. 

Other forms are appropriate to relatives or intimates; as. My dear 
Father^ Mother^ Sister ^ Brother^ Wi/e^ — Dear Uncle John^ — My dear Aunt 
Mar^y — My dear Jane^ — Dear Friend^ — Dear Robert, 

A clergyman may be addressed as Reverend and dear Sir. 

When the date appears at the top of the page, the name of the per- 
son written to, in stead of standing first in the address, is sometimes placed 
at the end of the letter, on the left. 

Snbscription. — This consists of certain terms of respect 
or affection which close the letter, followed in the next 
line by the signature. Different forms are appropriate, 
according to the relative positions of the writer and the 
person addressed. 

Yours truly is the common form. We have also, Yours^ etc.^ — Yours 
respectfully, sincerely, faithfully, gratefully, — Yours ever, — Very truly yours, 
— Yours most truly, — Yours with respect, — Ytmrs with high regard^ — Your* 
in haste, — Your friend, servant, obedient servant, etc. 
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SnpencriptioiL — ^We superscribe a letter when we place 

on the outside the name and title of the person addressed, 

with his residence, which should be written plainly and in 

full — ^post-office, county (except in the case of great cities), 

and state. 

Mr, Aaron F. Brown, 
EureJca, 

GaZlia Co., 
Ohio. 

The word Perttondl^ Private^ or ConfidenHal, may be written above the 
euperscription, on the left, to indicate that a letter is on private basiness. 

A letter of introduction should be left unsealed, and should contain 
near the lower left-hand comer of the envelope the name of the person 
introduced, in some such form as the following : Iniroducinff Dr, Gray — 
To introduce Mr, F. R. Bliss, 

When a letter is carried by private hand, it is usual to acknowledge the 
favor by placing, in the position described above, the words Politeness of 
Mr, — , or Favored hy Mrs. — . 

As regards the title to be used in the address and superscription, Mr. 
is in better taste than Esq.^ unless a lawyer or justice of the peace is 
addressed. To use both (Mr. Arthur BaieSy Esq.) is wrong. Either Dr. or 
M, D. may be used with a physician^s name, but not both (Dr. /. F. Drew, 
or J, F. DreWy M.D.), A.B,^ A.M., and LL.D.y belong respectively to 
those who have received the college degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Master of 
Arts, and Doctor of Laws. When the higher title is used, the lower should 
be dropped. 

The Rev.* is the title for ministers, with D. D. or S. T. D, after the 
name in the case of Doctors of Divinity. She Hon.* is prefixed to the 
names of judges, members of congress and the legislature, etc. The Presi- 
dent of the United States or the Governor of a state is His Excellency. 

The eldest or only daughter of the Welsh family is addressed as Miss 
Welsh ; if there are other daughters, they are distinguished by their Chris- 
tian names. Ella, the second daughter, for instance, is Miss EUa Welsh ; 
on the death or marriage of her elder sister, she becomes Miss Welsh. 

The forms on the next two pages will illustrate the 
directions that have been given. Let the student, for 
different Exercises, copy eacb form, following the punc 

« Ponctilioiu people ase The before Bev. and Hon. ; common usage omita it 
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tuation, fill out the letter with matter of his own, fold, 
envelope, and superscribe it. In letter-writing, try to be 
clear and to the point. 

76 Madison Avenue, 

N. Y., July 3, 1876. 

Mr. R S. Bbaddock: — 

Dear Sir, 

In reply to your favor of the 29th ult., just received, 

asking for information respecting the public hbraries of this 

city, I beg leave to say that, etc. 

I remain, dear sir. 

Your obedient servant, 

Horace F. Swain. 



HUl, Mass., July 1, 1876. 

Messrs. Hunteb & Bbown, 
Boston : — 

Gentlemen, 

Have the goodness to let me know, etc. 

Yours truly, 

Nat. F. Short. 



Packet Nortiiem Light, 
Near Sandy Hook. 

The Rev. A. B. Blake, D. D. :— 
My dear Father, 

I embrace the opportunity afforded by the return 
of the pilot-boat, to say one more farewell word, etc. 

Your affectionate son, 

Reginald. 

July 6, '76. 

Franklin Station, Hd., 
June 28, IS'/e. 

Friend Jenkins, 

My wife and daughter will take the early train to-morrow 
for Baltimore, to do some shopping. Will you have the 
kindness, etc. 

Fraternally yours, 

Noah P. Hubd. 

S. H. Jenkins, Esq., 
Baltimore. 
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Dubuque, Iowa, July 7, '76. 

To the Comm'rs of Public Works, St. Louis : — 
Gentlemen, 

Allow me to call your attention, etc. 
Hoping to hear favorably from you, I remain 

Respectfully yours, 

John D. Sattsblbe. 



Nashville, Tenn,, July 18, 1876. 

Miss S. H. Wendovee:— 
Dear Madam, 

Hearing that you intend to dispose of your 
farm in Blount Co., I write for information on the following 
points. * * * 

An early answer will oblige 

Yours with respect, 

James Bbockelbank. 



NOTES OP INVITATION. 

(1.) 

Dr. and Mrs. Rowe present their 
compliments to Mr. and Mrs. H. F. 
Stone, and request the pleasure of 
their company on Monday evening, 
the 10th Inst. 

7 Pearl St., 
July Sd. 



RUPLIESi 

(1.) An Accq^tance, 
Mr. and Mrs. H« F. Stone accept 
with pleasure the polite invitation 
of Dr. and Mrs. Rowe for the 10th 

inst. 

40 Hamilton AVe., 
July 6th. 



(2.) 
Mr. Rumford presents his re- 
spects to the Rev. Dr. Harlow, and 
solicits the pleasure of his company 
at dinner on Thursday next, at 6 
o*clock. 

No. 18 Hudson Square, 
July 10th. 



(2.) A Regret, 
Dr. Harlow regrets that illness 
in his family will prevent him from 
accepting Mr. Rumford*s kind invi- 
tation to dinner for Thursday next. 

All Souls' Rectory, 
July 12th. 



(8.) A Regret, 
Miss Browning begs to thank 
Mr. D. R. Abbott for his invitation 
for to-morrow evening, and regrets 
that a previous engagement will 
prevent her from accepting it. 
August 1st. 

In stead of a formal note of reply, the card of the person invited mf 
be sent, with the words Accepts with pleasure^ or Regrets, written on it 



(8.) 

Mr. D. R. Abbott presents his 
compliments to Miss Browning, and 
begs that he may be allowed to wait 
on her to-morrow evening to the 
Academy of Music. 

August 1st. 
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Following the preceding forms for dating^ ete,^ write 
A letter to one of your parents, giving an account of some visit 
you have recently made away from home. 

A letter describing a visit to some place of amusement. 

A letter describing the church you attend. 

A letter to your teacher, describing the place in which you live. 

A note accepting an invitation to dinner. 

A regret, declining an invitation to the theatre. 

A note to a friend, requesting the loan of a volume. 

A note to friends in the country, announcing a visit. 

A reply from the friends in the country. 



-»- 



LESSON LXXXV. 

Business^etters should be brief, and confined to the 
bnsiness in hand. 

Below are presented forms of certain letters which 
are constantly required in the counting-house. As dif- 
ferent Exercises, let the student copy them in turn, 
dating and addressing, subscribing and superscribing 
each, in regular letter form : — 

1. Letter op Introduction. 

We beg leave to introduce to you our esteemed friend, 
Mr. Barry Winslow of this city, who is about visiting Mont- 
real in the interest of Messrs. Huntingdon & Co., correspond- 
ents of ours in New Orleans. Any courtesies or favors 
you may be able to show Mr. Winslow will be warmly appre- 
ciated by 

2. Letter op Credit. 

If Mr. Henry Foote, the bearer of this letter, should 
desire to purchase merchandise of your house, you may hold 
us responsible for such purchases to any amount not exceed- 
ing two thousand dollars ($2000). 

In the event of Mr. Foote's failing to meet any payment 
"""ording to agreement, please give us immediate notice. 
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3. Letters of Advice. 

Under date of the 15th inst. we have (or, We have this 
day) drawn on you, at 30 days' sight, favor of Messrs. Hart 
& Dunlap of Liverpool, for £1250 ster. (twelve hundred and 
fifty pounds). Please honor draft, and charge the same to 
our account. 

I have this day accepted your draft on me, @ 10 days' 
sight, favor of H. F. Dunstan, for |560 (five hundred and 
sixty dollars), as advised in your favor of 16th inst. 

Your favor of 30th ult. came duly to hand, and according 
to your request we forward to your address, per Central 
R. K. of New Jersey, 3 hhd. Porto Rico sugar and 2 bbl. 
N. O. molasses. Amount to your debit, as per enclosed bill, 
$325.56, @ 4 months, 4th inst. Bill of lading enclosed. 

4. Letter with Account. 

We enclose herewith your Account to 1st inst., which 
please examine and advise. 

5. Letter with Invoice. 

Herewith we enclose Invoice of 500 bbl. superfine flour, 
which we forward to your address. Desiring to take ad- 
vantage of present prices, we beg that you will close sales 
as eany as practicable. Please advise us of any change in 
the market. 

6. Letter ordering Merchandise. 

You will please forward to my address, per Hudson River 
R. R., the following articles ; viz., 

15 bar. Mackerel, No. 1, Halifax ; 

250 boxes Smoked Herring, medium. 

On receipt of bill of lading, I will remit my note at 30 days. 

Besides the above business-letters, the following forms 
will be found useful. The student, by a variety of exer- 
cises, should be made perfectly familiar with them. 

Let him be required, for example, to write on the board his note 
at three months, to J. Hay, for $100, with interest. 

A note on demand, to Robert Dunn, for %22Q^^^ with interest 
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A receipt to Hichard Hoe, for $150, one quarter's rent. 

A bill against Jones & Co., for 50 bn. potatoes, at 756. 

A bill against Mrs. F. Hone, for 3 pair of kid gloves, 6 pair of 
stockings, and 1 dozen spools of cotton. 

A sight draft on H. P. Howell, in favor of Bache & Co., for 
twelve hundred dollars. , 

A bill of exchange for £300, on Blunt Bro., London, in favor of 
Alfred S. Smith, ten days' sight. 

A demand note, for $500, to Hawkins & Merry, with interest. 

Such exercises may be extended at the teacher's pleasure. 

1. Bill. 

Baltimore^ July 15, 1876. 
Mrs. D. S. Ferrt, 

To Allen & Blakeman, Dr, 




July 1^ 12 yd. Calico, @ 12^^, 
" 15 2 Silk Scarfs, @ $1.35, . 

Received Payment, 

Allen & Blakeman. 

2. Receipt. 

deceived, If. Z., July 3, 1876, from Mr. A. F. John- 
souy one hundred and twenty-five dollars^ in full for one 
quarter'* 8 salary^ to lat inst. 

1125. Frederick Blossom. 

3. Promissory Notes. 

Columbus^ July 8, 1876. 

Thirty days after date, I promise to pay James Dixon, 
or bearer, two hundred -^^ dollars, at the JFHrst National 
Bank. Value received. 

$200 T%^. Benjamin Haddock. 

Springfield, July 17, 1876. 
On demand, we promise to pay Andrew Block, or order, 
fou r hund red dollars, with interest, value received. 

$400. Carey & Joslyn. 
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4. Draft. 

^^^^' Davenport, June 22, 1876. 

At sight, pay to the order of Lewis Henderson eight 
hundred doUars, value received, and charge the same to ac- 
count of 

Brothbrton & Co. 

To Messrs. Ball & Tully, N. Y. 

5. Bill of Exchange. 



Exchange for £1200. Boston, June 20, 1876. 

Thirty days after sight of this JFirst of Exchange {Sec- 
ond and Third of the same date and tenor unpaid), pay to 
the order of Philip S. Sterling, twelve hundred pounds ster- 
ling, value received, with or without further advice, and 
charge the same to the account of 

Harrison A. Morgan. 

To Danl. F. Bent, London, 



._^^. 



LESSON LXXXVI. 

Letterg of Friendship are often required of ns all ; 
and, as persons are frequently judged by their letters, 
care and thought should be bestowed on this department 
of composition as on every other. 

There is a tendency in young writers to spin out what 
they have to say, from a fear that they may not fill the 
sheet. This is to be guarded against. Given a certain 
amount of thought, and the fewer words in which it is 
expressed, so they are suflScient to express it clearly and 
elegantly, the stronger the style will be. 

Sprightliness and wit in letters are always pleasing, 
but there should be no overstrained efforts for effect, no 
stiflftiess or affectation. Writing too much about one's 
self is a common fault, always to be avoided. 
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As an exercise in tbis kind of writtnf;, prepare, according to the 
direetionB heretofore presented, a letter to some relative in the 
East, giving an account of overtaiing an emigrant party at their 
noonday halt, during an imaginary trip westward over the Great 
Plains. The engraving will suggest thoughts. 



Halt of ui Enaunr Pinr. 

Among other things, it may be well t« describe the country — 
the distant landscape — the place selected for the nooning — anj 
member of the party worthy of apeciat notice— by what they were 
accompanied— the wagons and their contents— their place of desti- 
nation and object in going there — the pleasures and dangers of this 
mode of travelling. What has made it less common than formerly! 



Critioifling, or passing judgment on a Composition, 
pointing out its beauties and defects, and taking special 
notice of such errors as may occur, is an improving exer- 
cise. It trains the eye to the detection of mistakes, and, 
if done orally, aa here recommended, will help to give 
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the stadent a confidence and fluency in expressing him- 
self which it is all-important to acquire. 

For an exercise in Criticism, let the class exchange 
Compositions ; then let each pupil in turn rise, and, after 
having read aloud the exercise he holds, say what he 
thinks of its sentiments, style, etc. — pomting out what 
he regards as capable of improvement. 

Suppose, for instance, the following letter to have been 
prepared, according to the suggestions on the opposite 
page. 

My dear Francis, ^' ^""'^ ^'«^'"'' -^""^ ^^' l^^^' 

I embrace the occasion afforded by the return of a small party whom 
we have just encountered on their way back to civilization, disgusted by a 
series of misfortunes which have induced them to change their plans, to 
send you a few lines, which will inform you that I am improving in health, 
and still like the star of empire making my way westward. I am now with 
a pleasent party of sturdy emigrants, who, with their wives and children, 
are seeking homes in southern California. 

I came upon them yesterday near a pleasant spring, where they had 
halted for their mid-day repast. It was a picturesque sight, and very wel- 
come, I assure you, to a solitary traveller. The wagons, which serve at 
once as vehicles and bed chambers, were filing up in single file, the fore- 
most had allready stopped, the oxen were unyoked, the occupants had dLs- 
mounted — and one of the women was in the act of kindling a fire to make 
a pot of tea. I was not slow in excepting a kind invitation to join them, 
which, though they looked somewhat roughly, showed them to have warm 
hearts. As long as our routes lay in the same direction, I will probably 
keep company with them, for, apart from the possible danger of falling 
in with some of the copper colored braves who divide their time between 
hunting the buffalo and cutting travellers throats, good company makes a 
short journey. 

The high air of these plains are healthy and invigorating. The land- 
scape was for a time monotonous ; but since coming in sight of the moun- 
tains we have been charmed with a succession of most sublime views. My 
good Dobbin holds out well, game is abundant, and I hope to receive letters 
from home at the next post-office, which we shall probably reach in about 

two weeks. With kind regards to all, your friend, 

P. S. Hooker. 
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The Criticism. — The student oriticising the ahove might say : 
'^ The chief objection that I have to this Composition is that it is 
tame. The description is not sufficiently vivid or particular to 
interest us in the scene or the persons. Besides, it seems improb- 
able that a person should be making the overland trip alone on 
horseback, as the writer of this letter is represented as doing before 
he met the emigrants. 

*'*' As regards the form of the letter, the name of the person ad- 
dressed should appear, either above the words My dear Francis or 
at the end.' 

*^ The first sentence contains the word occasion^ improperly used 
for opportunity ; it is also deficient in unity, in consequence of the 
frequent change of subject. Two sentences are needed : / embrace 
the opportunity of sending this brief note, to he mailed to you by a 
small party whom a series of misfortunes in their western experience 
has led to retrace their steps. It will ii\form you, etc. 

" The next error I discover is in the spelling of the word pleas- 
ent, I find no fault with the next two sentences ; but in the follow- 
ing one, bed chambers should be connected with the hyphen, — ^the 
tautology and redundancy in fling up in single fie should be cor- 
rected by leaving out in single fie, — allready should have but one 
I, — and the dash after dismounted should be changed to a comma. 

'^ In the next sentence, the writer does not mean excepting but 
accepting ; and, in stead of the adverb roughly modifying the verb 
looked, we should have the adjective rough to qualify the subject 
they, 

" The common error of lay for lie next appears. Then / wilt 
should be changed to / shall, as simple futurity, and not determina- 
tion, is implied. A semicolon after with them is required, to sepa- 
rate the two main divisions of the sentence. The parts of the com- 
pound adjective copper-colored should be connected with the hyphen, 
and travellers, denoting possession, should have the apostrophe 
after s, 

** In the last paragraph, the first verb are must be changed to 
the singular form is, as its subject air is singular. The last sen- 
tence lacks unity, as it contains things that have no connection; 
two new sentences should be made, commencing respectively with 
Game and / hope,^^ 
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Criticise orally, in like manner, the following Compo- 
sition on 

FOPS. 

Fops are young, gay, trifling, men, that try to gain the eye of the ladys 
by showy dress ; they are sometimes called coxcombs, and sometimes dandies. 

Fops often carry a Cain, and apply an eye glass to one eye, and stare at 
people they meet (particularly ladies*) in a audacious kind of a manner. 
They talk affected, drawling out their words. They are often quite femi- 
nine. I recollect of once reading of an old roman fop, who he was so at- 
tached to finery and so languid that he kept two sets of finger rings — a 
heavier set for to wear in winter«-aad a lighter set for summer when the 
heat made his winter rings oppressive and unendureable. 

Most people despise fops ; I do. 



LESSON LXXXVII. 

Letters of Seoommendation are often given by teachers 
to deserving scholars, by employers to persons who have 
been in their service, etc. It is important, in such let- 
ters, not to mislead others by saying more in favor of the 
person recommended than the truth will warrant. The 
following will serve as a specimen ; copy and punctuate. 

Lmoell Ma88 April 26 "76 
The bearer Mr. J. F. Hawes has been in our employ for the last five 
years and we are happy to bear witness to his good character fidelity intel- 
ligence and obliging disposition He is an expert accountant and possesses 
qualifications which will make him useful in any position of trust He leaves 
lis to seek a home in the West and we cordially reconmiend him to any one 

needing the services of a trustworthy assistant 

H Ordwat & Co 

A letter answering an advertisement for a clerk, or 
applying for a situation, is frequently required ; it should 
be brief and modest. Specimens of such an advertise- 
ment and answer follow ; copy and punctuate. 
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WANTED immediately an experienced salesman of good address who 
can refer to his last employer Apply by letter in handwriting of applicant 
to Hoyt k Pendleton 34 Front St 



June 2 1876 
Messrs Hott k Pendleton 

34 Front St 

Gentlemen 

In answer to your adrertisement of this date I b^ 

leave to apply for the position in question I was four years with Messrs 

Henry Dillon k Co and was thrown out of employment by their recent £Biil- 

ure As to my qualifications I refer you to either member of that firm 

Yours respectfully 

Thos Smith jr 

AdvertiBexnents. — Everv one, whether in business or 
not, has occasion sometimes to draw up an advertise- 
ment. Here brevity is particularly essential. Copy and 
punctuate the following specimens : — 

TO LET Farm-house in Litchfield Co Conn three miles from Harlem 
R R depot Ten rooms piazza garden planted shade and fruit stables six 
months $200 year $326 Apply to H Drummer 47 W 39th St 

GOVERNESS A young lady graduate of Sigoumey Inst desires a situ- 
ation as governess can teach French German and the rudiments of music 
has had experience and is fond of children Address F H Intelligencer 
Office 

News Items, or condensed accounts of entertainments, 
accidents, etc., such as are found in the daily papers, fur- 
nish subjects for easy and improving exercises in compo- 
sition. Copy and punctuate the following : — 

School-Reception. — The pupils of Temple St School gave a brilliant 
reception to their friends yesterday afternoon A large audience testified 
their appreciation of the exercises which were extremely creditable to the 
scholars and showed careful training in elocution The dialogue on " The 
Seasons " was worthy of special commendation The short holiday usual 
at this season was announced at the expiration of which on the 2d prox the 
school will reopen We are glad to learn that Miss Stark will continue to 
preside over the Musical Department 
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Write a letter of recommendation, from a teacher for a pupil who 
has graduated with the first honors ; from the head of a school, for 
an assistant teacher ; from an employer, for a clerk ; from a lady, 
for her cook. 

Write a letter applying for a situation as entry-clerk ; as book- 
keeper ; as principal of a District School. 

Write an advertisement of goods for sale ; of an article found ; 
of a watch lost; a house to let; a commercial college; the reopen- 
ing of a school; a summer hotel; a religions meeting; a furnished 
house wanted ; a boarding-house wanted ; a coachman and gardener 
wanted ; a lecture. 

Write news-items as follows i^Destructive Fire. Old Folks' 
Concert. Accident on the River. Distinguished Arrival. Ter- 
rific Thunder-storm. Collision on the Red River R. R. Opening 
of the Academy. Marriage in High Life. The Late Freshet. 
Great Mass Meetingr. 

x»- — 



LESSON LXXXVIII. 

The engravings interspersed through the previous 
pages have been made the bases of Compositions. Mate- 
rial objects, also, may be used as the subjects of improv- 
ing exercises that will cultivate the power of observation 
while they furnish ideas, — the want of which is often a 
bugbear to the young when required to compose. 

The teacher, for instance, having called to the hlack-board a scholar 
whom we shall call A, shows a piece of sponge to the class, and asks what 
it is. They all answer, and A writes the word Sponge on the board as a 
title. 

The teacher proceeds : Let us describe this sponge — dry, as you now 
see it. What is its color ? Its weight — ^light or heavy ? Its structure ? 
Its shape ? Has it any taste or smell ? These questions are successively 
answered ; and A writes as his first head, Description {when dry). Color^ 
weighty structure^ shape, tcute, smell. 

The teacher next places the sponge in a saucer of water, and when it 
has absorbed the water asks what changes are exhibited in color and weight, 
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and what property the sponge possesses in a remarkable degree. He asks 
whether the scholars have ever noticed this property of absorbing liquids 
in any thing else besides sponge. One remembers having seen a towel 
made quite wet by having one comer left in a basin. Another thinks of a 
wick drawing up oil, and feeding the flame of a lighted lamp. A makes 
his second head, Property of absorbing water. How changed in color and 
weighty when wet, 

" What is sponge ? *' is the next question. Some of the scholars think 
it a vegetable production. The teacher tells them that it belongs to the 
animal kingdom ; that unorganized animal material covers the outside, and 
lines the little pores, of the sponge, when it is found living in the ocean 
fastened to rocks or shells. A takes for his third head, Whut it t>. 

It is next asked where and how sponge is obtained. The scholars do not 
know. The teacher tells them, in the warmer parts of the ocean. The 
sponges we see, come mostly from the Bahama Islands and the Mediter- 
ranean. They are obtained by divers, who go down and detach them from 
their rocky beds. A puts down his fourth head. Where atid how obtained. 

Next the teacher asks what sponges are used for. Various answers are 
received, — ^for cleaning slates, washing carriages, sponging clothes, drying 
out boats. One says the doctor uses a sponge in dressing wounds ; another 
has seen a wet sponge on a bank-counter, and the teller moistening his 
thumb and finger by touching it when he is counting bills. Fifth head, 
Uses. 

Finally, it is asked whether any one has ever heard the word sponge ap- 
plied in any other way. One scholar remembers hearing his father say that 
Mr. Higgins was all the time sponging on him. Another answers that a 
man who lives on his neighbors is sometimes called a sponge. The teacher 
then draws out by questions the resemblance between a sponge and a man 
so called, and tells the class that this is &Jigurative use of the word. A 
makes this his last head ; he has now written as follows : — 

Sponge. 

1. Description (when dry). 

Color, weight, struct are, shape, taste, smell. 

2. Property of absorbing water. 

How changed in color and weight, when wet. 
8. What it is. . 

4. Where and how obtained. 

5. Uses. 

6. Figurative use of the word. 
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The heads thus written out constitute what is called 
an Analysis of the subject. 

Now, from the Analysis just prepared let each mem- 
ber of the class, in the presence of the teacher, write on 
slate or paper a Composition on Sponge, the time for the 
exercise being limited, with the view of inducing rapid 
thought and fluency of expression. Finally, let the Com- 
positions be exchanged, and criticised orally by the schol- 
ars themselves, as on page 162. 



By similar object-lessons develop the following subjects, encour- 
aging prompt and full answers to the questions. Let an Analysis 
be drawn up in each case, Compositions be prepared from it, and 
orally criticised : — 

1. India-rubber. 6. Slate. 11. A book. 

2. SUver. 7. Milk. 12. A ball. 

3. Marble. 8. Paper. 13. An apple. 

4. Iron. 9. A pen. 14. A broom. 
6. Leather. 10. A watch. 15. A feather. 



LESSON LXXXIX. 

Any subject of composition, even an abstract one, 
may with profit be discussed in advance by the teacher 
and the class. A scholar, as before, is called to the 
black-board ; as different topics connected with the sub- 
ject are presented in turn, he makes a note of them, and 
at the end arranges them properly for a formal Analysis. 

This exercise will be found interesting and of great 
aid in helping the young to the ready use of language. 
Let errors and even inelegancies of expression be care- 
fully watched for and criticised. 
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For example, let Rain be the subject. A thinks it proper to tell iirat 
what rain is. B or, in ease of his not knowing, C goes on to tell as best he 
can that it is water taken up by the air in the form of vapor from the ocean, 
lakes, rivers, etc., and returned to the earth in drops. That this vapor, at 
first invisible, afterward appears in the form of clouds ; and that, when the 
clouds become incapable of holding the moisture with which they are 
charged, the particles of vapor unite in drops, which, being heavier than 
the air, fall to the earth. 

D says that rain-water is very pure and not salt. Hereupon E asks 
why, if it come£l from the ocean, it is not salt like ocean-water. F can not 
explain the reason ; but another scholar says it is because only the water 
of the ocean is evaporated — the salt is left behind. 

O calls attention to the fact that the quantity of rain differs very much 
in different places. He has read in his Geography that in parts of Peru. 
Arabia, Egypt, Sahara, and elsewhere, it never rains, while on the coast of 
Guiana and Brazil the rain is almost incessant. 

H has heard of countries that have their rain all at one time of the 
year, — the rainy season being their winter, the dry season their summer. 

/thinks it is time to speak of the good effects of rain. It makes the 
earth fruitful ; without it there would be no crops, no animal life. This is 
shown by the barrenness of deserts, where rain seldom or never falls, and 
by the consequences of a long drought in other countries. 

J considers rain useful, because it feeds the rivers and keeps them in 
good order for navigation, blocks upon it as of great benefit to cities in 
washing the streets clean and laying the dust. 

L acknowledges the usefulness of rain, but says it is also sometimes 
attended with bad effects. He points to freshets, and the damage they do ; 
also to the injury done to cotton and other crops by excessive or unseason- 
able rains. 

M speaks of the effect of rainy days on the spirits. N says this leads 
him to think of the best way of spending rainy days, and tells how he man- 
ages to get through them. ^ 

gives a description of a summer shower — ^the black clouds — the wind 
—the big drops — the rain descending in sheets — the sudden cessation — ^the 
re-appearance of the sun — the rainbow — ^the effect on the air, on vegetation. 

P thinks the subject has been exhausted. The teacher asks whether 
he does not remember some particular rains spoken of in history. He an- 
swers, yes; that in 1781, during the campaign in the Carolinas, the army 
of Morgan and Greene was twice saved from the British by heavy rains 
which swelled the Catawba and the Yadkin after the Americans had crossed, 
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80 that the enemy could not make the passage for manj houn, and that 
thus the Continental troops were enabled to reach a place of safety. 

Q thinks the greatest rain recorded in history should not be overlooked 
— the rain of forty days and nights that produced the Deluge — ^and draws 
upon his imagination to picture some of the scenes connected with that event 

No further responses being made to the teacher^s call for additional 
points, the discussion ends, and the following Analysis appears on the board 
as the result :— 

Rain. 

1. What it is. 

2. Where it comes from. 
8. Why it is not salt. 

4. Rainfall in different places. 

5. Good effects of rain. 

6. Bad effects of rain. 

7. How to spend rainy days. 

8. Description of a shower. 

9. Historical rains. 

Prepare Compositions from the above Analysis ; re- 
vise tliem carefully with the view of correcting your own 
errors. Exchange, and criticise orally. 



The oral discussion of any subject in a familiar style, 
somewhat like the above, will be attended with the great 
advantage of evolving thought. It is the want of having 
something to say, rather than not knowing how to say it, 
that in most cases constitutes the difficulty of composing. 
Subjects with which the class are well acquainted, will, 
of course, be the easiest to discuss and write on. For 
example : — 



Trees. 


Flowers. 


Gardens. 


The dog. 


Snow. 


Mountains. 


Travelling. 


Water. 


Rivers. 


The horse. 


The ocean. 


Gold. 


Steam. 


A market. 


The moon. 


Ice. 


Birds. 


The whale. 


The camel. 


Cities. 



8 
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LESSON XC. 

As a further exercise for securing correctness and 
fluency in speaking, let one of the class take up an en- 
graving and without previous preparation describe orally 
what he sees in it, while the rest watch for mistakes in 
his language. Whoever thinks he observes an error, 
rises and offers his correction. If the teacher decides 
that he is right, he proceeds with the description till 
some one finds him in fault. The picture, having been 
thus orally discussed, is then made the subject of written 
compositions. 

The engraving on the opposite page, for instance, 
might be treated as follows : — 

-4, being first called on, says : " The scene represented I should sup- 
pose to be near some manufacturing village in New England. The time is 
July or August, as the grain is ripe ; and the hour is not far from noon, 
for the shadows cast are short, and a girl is apparently carrying their din- 
ner to two men who are working very diligent." 

Here B interposes an objection, that the adverb diligently, and not the 
adjective diligent, is needed to modify the verb are working. The teacher 
finds his point well taken, and B proceeds : *' In the foreground two men 
are engaged in cradling gi*ain — ^whether wheat or rye I can not tell. They 
lay it evenly in swaths. Near by a dog is setting, watching the approach- 
ing figure." 

Several rise. C, being the first on his feet, is asked for his criticism, 
and says that B used setting for dtting. He is told to go on, stnd says, "A 
girl has just entered into the field." D hereupon suggests that into is wrong, 
^3 tlje object really belongs to the verb enters. "Right," says the teacher; 
'■00 on." 

f*|t seems to be a colored girl," says D. "She has a basket on one 
arn^, ai^d ^ pail in her hand. Behind her is the tow-path of the canal. On 
it is a mai^ with two horses." Here E, rising, claims that is, as just used, 
was wrong, for that two subjects, taken together, require the plural form 
are. D replies that there is but one subject, man — ?ior8e8 being the object 
of the preposition with — ^and that m, therefore, is right. The teacher 
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deddes ia D'i favor, and be proceeds. "The two borset," saya he, "«re 
like manj that I have seen ob Moala, old and leaa — parUcularlj the hiad- 
most one." F rises and makes the point that, aa he is speaking of but two, 
he sbould use the comparative hinder in stead of kindmatt. F'a critidsm 
is admitted as sound, and so the descriptioa of the picture proceeds till 
everj part has been touched upon. 



Beau. INDDBTBUL SCIHI. 

The engraving snggeata the following snbjects for compositions. 

^pricnltnTe. — Its importance, as snppljing whatl Its antiq- 
uity — when and where first practiaedt The farmer's life — in 
spring — in Bnmmer — in autumn — in winter. Agricoltural opera- 
tions — ploughing, planting, mowing, cntting grain (describe the 
cradle, as shown in the engraving — whj it is used). Advantages 
and disadvantages of the farmer's life. 

Hann&Ctnres. — Meaaiog ; mention some manufactured articles 
mode here — mention some imported. Factories; describe their ex- 
ternal appearance (the one in the picture, for instance); generally' 
aitnated how, and whjl What may take the place of water, aa a 
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motive power? Describe the interior of a factory ; the operatives. 
Where in this country is the most manufacturing done ? Effect of 
hard times on manufacturing industry ; on the operatives. Would 
you prefer the life of a farmer or a manufacturer, and why? 

Canals. — Describe (referring to the engraving) the canal itself, 
the tow-path, the horses, the driver, the boat, the bridges ; locks. 
To what kind of country best adapted ? Used for what? Compare 
with railroads, for travelling ; for transportation. Name any cele- 
brated canals. Canals in cold countries in winter.^ 

Sailroads. — How built ; generally follow what, and why ? Orig- 
inated how and where ? Describe locomotive and train in motion. 
Fast trains ; palace-oars ; depots ; scene when a train arrives. Ad- 
vantages; save time for travellers; promote commerce; open up 
new regions. Accidents. The Pacific Railroad. 

A Village. — ^Describe a village — the main street, the houses, 
stores, gardens, school-house, church, hotel. Generally situated on 
what, and why ? Life in a village, compared with a city or a coun- 
try life. 

Take as subjects of oral description like the above, the 
engravings on pages 6, 17, 49, 61, 108, and 160, of this 
book. Engravings in Geographies or Readers may be 
treated in the same way. 

Explaining and applying current proverbs, first orally 
and then in writing, is a good exercise. Thus : — 

" Strike while the iron is hot^^ 

This proverb is evidently drawn from the experience of the blacksmith. 
When he wants to shape a piece of iron, he puts it in his fire and makes it 
red-hot ; then with a few quick blows of his hammer he can forge it into a 
bolt, a horseshoe, or whatever he desires. But if he is dilatory and lets 
the iron cool after taking it out of the fire, all his blows are vain ; he has 
lost the opportunity. 

There is another proverb of like significance, which may be supposed 
to have first come from some farmer-^" Make hay while the sun shines.'* 
When a good hay-day comes, the thrifty farmer always improves it ; he 
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will not take the chance of to-morrow's being wet. A few rainy days may 
damage his crop ; so, while the weather is good, he gets his hay in. 

These proverbs teach that we must improve our opportunities, must be 
up and doing while circumstances are favorable. We must not put thinga 
off, as so many are tempted to do, to their great injury. Shakespeare says, 

** There is a tide in the affairs of men. 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; " 

but if we do not take it at the flood, it will soon ebb, and we shall find to 
our sorrow that we are too late. The man who has a good business, and 
neglects it till it gradually leaves him, does not make hay while the sun 
shines. The boy who has the opportunity of receiving a good eoucation, 
and fails to improve it, does not strike while the iron is hot, — and for him 
it never gets hot again. 

In like manner, enlarge on the following proverbs : — 

Shoemaker, stick to your last. 

A new broom sweeps clean. 

A burnt child dreads the fire. 

Money makes the mare go. 

Look before you leap. 

A rolling stone gathers no moss. 

It's a long lane that has no turning. 

One swallow does not make a summer. 

It never rains but it pours. 

Cut your coat according to your cloth. 

Once caught, twice shy. 

A stitch in time saves nine. 

Birds of a feather flock together. 

All is not gold that glitters. 

A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 

A nod is as good as a wink to a blind horse. 



From the following points write stories in your own 
language, giving them appropriate titles : — 

I. 

A young man in want of employment went to Paris — ^had letters 
to a large banking-house — called and presented them. Head of 
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hoase looked over them — told bim no vacancy. Much disappointed* 
Ab he stepped out, observed a pin on the sidewalk, picked it np, 
stuck it in lapel of coat. The banker to whom he had just applied 
happened to be at window — thought he must be a very careful 
young man, to notice and pick up a pin in the midst of his disap- 
pointment — called him back — ^made a place for him. Young man 
very attentive to business — rose step by step — became partner in 
the house and finally its head — ^an eminent banker, and one of the 
conspicuous public men of the age. What lesson does this story 
teach ? 

II. 

A miller and his son were driving their donkey before them to 
a fair, to sell him. Troop of girls by the way-side ridiculed them 
for trudging along afoot when they might ride ; so the miller told 
his son to mount Soon came to some old men. The old men 
rebuked the lad for riding while his father walked ; so the miller 
got up in his son's place. Next met women and children — ^they 
reviled old man for riding, while the poor boy was tired to death 
and could hardly keep up ; so the miUer took up his son behind 
him. 

Near the town a man cried out against them for overloading the 
donkey, and said they were better able to carry him than he them. 
Miller, wishing to please him, tied donkey's legs — got a pole — son 
at one end, he at other — tried to carry donkey across a bridge into 
the town. Crowds ran up to see so strange a sight — laughed, 
shouted, clapped their hands. Donkey frightened — kicked — ^broke 
the cords — ^tumbled off the pole — fell into river — drowned. Old 
man, vexed and ashamed, made the best of his way home — Shaving 
been taaght what important lesson ? 

The above story may be expanded by introducing 
varions circumstances in connection with the narrative, 
and giving the words used by the different parties in 
stead of the substance of what they said. 

For further practice in narration, read a brief story to 
the scholars, and require them to tell or write it in their 
language. 
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A. B^ Bachelor of Arts. 

A. C, ante Chrvttum^ before Chrlfit 

Aoct., •/«, account. 

A. D^ anno Domini^ in the year of our 

Lord. 
Agt., Agent 
A. M., Master of Arts. 

A. M., ante meridiem, momhig. 
Anon., anonymous. 

B. C, before Christ 
Bro., Brother. 

Bt, bought 
Capt, Captain. 
Cf., confer, compare. 
Chap., ch., chapter. 
Co., County, Company. 

C. O. D., collect on delivery. 
CoL, ColoneL 

Coll., College. 

Com., Commodore; Committee. 
Cor. Sec, Corresponding Secretary. 
Cr., Creditor. 

D. D., Doctor of Divinity. 
Dea., Deacon. 

Deft, Defendant 

Dep^ Deputy; Department 

X^., ditto, the same. 

Doz., dozen. 

Dr., Doctor, Debtor. 

D. v., dto volente, God willing. 
Ed., Editor. 

E. E., errors excepted. 

£. g., exempli gratia, fbr example. 

Esq., Esquire. 

Etc., et cetera, and so forth. 

Gen., General. 

H. M., his or her Majesty. 

Hon., Honorable. 

I., island. Is., islands. 

Ibid., ib., ibidem, in the same place. 

Id., idem, the same. 

I. e., id est, that is. 

I. H. S., Jeeue hominum ealvator, Jesus 

Saviour of men. 
LN.R.I., Jesue Nazarenue RexJudaorvm, 

Jesus of Nazareth king of the Jews. 
Inst, instant, of this month. 
J. P., Justice of the Peace. 



Jun., jr., junior. 
Lib., 1., liber, book. 

LL. D., Leffum Dodtor, Doctor of Laws. 
L. S., Locum Sigilli, Place of the SeaL 
M., meridie^ noon. 
M. C, Member of Congress. 
M. D., Doctor of Medicine. 
Mem., memorandum. 
Messrs., me^ieure, gentlemen. 
M. P., Member of Police. 
Mr., Mister. 
Mrs., Mistress. 

MS., manuscript MSB., manuscripts. 
N. B., nota (eiM, mark welL 
No., numero, number. 
O. S., old style. 

Ph. D., Doctor of Philosophy. 
Plff., Plaintifll 
P. M., Postmaster. 
P. M., poet meridiem, evening. 
P. O., Post-office. 
Plr., per, by. 
Pres., President 
Prin., PrindpaL 
Prof., Professor. 

Pro tern., pro tempore^ fbr the timie. 
Prox., proximo, of next month. 
P. 8., Postscript 
Qy., Query. 

Bee. Sec., Recording Secretary. 
Rev., Reverend. 
R. R., Railroads 
Sec, Secretary. 
Sen., Senior ; Senator. 
8. S., Sunday-School. 
St., Saint; street 

8. T. D., SanctcB TheolofficB Doctor, Doc- 
tor of Divinity. 
Treas., Treasurer. 
Ult., ultimo, of last month. 
Univ., University. 
U. S. A., United States of America. 
U. S. A., United States Army. 
U. S. N., United States Navy. 
Vid., v., 'oide, see. 
Viz., fddelieet, namely. 
VoL, volume. Vols., volumes. 
Vs., versus, against 



TABLE OF COMMON EXPRESSIONS 

FROM THE LATIN AND FRENCH, WITH THEIR MEANING. 

[Those from the French are in Italics.] 



Ad inflnitom, to infinity. 

Ad libitum, at pleasure. 

J to — , after the— manner. 

A la mod€y in the fiishion. 

Ahna mater, fostering mother. 

Amende honorable^ apology. 

A propMy to the point. 

Au/ait, skilAil, expert 

Au revoir, fiurewell till next we meet 

Bagatelle^ trifle. 

Beau-tnondey the world of fkshion. 

BilUt-dmtx^ love-letter. 

Gasus belli, ground for war. 

Chtif-d^ixworty masterpiece. 

Ci-dwamt, former, foi-merly. 

Camme ilfaut^ in good style. 

Coup de Boleil^ sunstroke. 

Cknkp d'etat^ stroke of policy. 

De &cto, in fkct, actual, really. 

De jure, by right, rightftil, justly. 

De novo, anew, afresh. 

Dernier ressort, last resort. 

En attendant^ meanwhile. 

JS^ moMey in a body. 

En poManty in passing. 

En regl&t according to rule. 

En route, on the way. 

Entre noiM, between ourselves. 

Esprit de eorpA, spirit animating persons 

of one vocation; class-sphit. 
Ex oflScio, by virtue of his ofSce. 
£x parte, on one side. ' 
£x post focto, after the thing is done. 
Fait a4X<ympliy thing done. 
Faux pas, false step, blunder. 
Hare de combat, disabled. 
Ignobile vulgus, the ignoble crowd. 
In extremis, at the point of death. 
In memoriam, to the memory. 
In propria persona, in person. 
In statu quo, in the same state. 
In toto, wholly, entirely. 
Ipse dixit, he himself said it ; an arbitrary 

assertion. 



Ipso fecto, by the very act 

Jeu de mots, play upon words, pun. 

Lapsus lingusB, slip of the tongue. 

Lusus naturae, freak of nature. 

Mai dpropos, inappropriate, ill-timed. 

Miee en acene, getting up (of a play). 

Modus operandi, mode of operation. 

Multum in parvo, much in little. 

2i^^ —^ whose maiden name was — . 

Ne plus ultra, nothing beyond, &rthest 

point 
JSTimporte, no matter. 
Nolens volens, willingly or unwillingly. 
Nom de plume^ name under which one 

writes, pseudonym. 
"Son compos, of unsound mind. 
Non sequitur, illogical conclusion. 
I^ous 'verrons, we shall see. 
On dit, it is said. 

Otium cum dignitate, dignified leisure. 
Par excellence, pre-eminently. 
Particeps criminis, an accomplice. 
Paeee, past its prime, worn-out 
Per annum, a year ; i>er diem, a day. 
Perse, of itself. 
Post mortem, after death. 
Prima fhcie, at first sight. 
Pro rata, proportionate, proportionately. 
Quantum snfi&cit, sufilcient. 
Quid pro quo, an equivalent. 
Qui Tite (on the), on the lookout 
Recherchi, choice. 
Secundum artem, according to rule. 
Sine die, without naming a friture day. 
Sine qua non, indispensable condition. 
Sub rosa, privately. 
Sui generis, of its own kind; unique. 
Terra firma, the solid earth. 
Tete-d-tete, face to face, familiar inter 

view. 
Tout ensemble, the whole. 
Vice versa, the terms being exchanged. 
Vis-d-vis, opposite, person opposite. 
Viva voce, by voice. 
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A. 

A, when to be used, 28. 

Abbreviations^ followed by the period, 20. 
Table of, 175. 

A^eetittBy defined, 49. Proper, 49 ; for- 
mation of, 50. Comparison ol^ 50. How 
changed, in some cases, when the com- 
parative and superlative are formed, 51. 
In some cases not compared, 52. Com- 
pared irregularly, 58. Compound, 58, 
54. Should be used appropriately, 56. 
May express the meaning of several 
words, 57. Arrangement o^ 57. Must 
not be used for adverbs, 102. 

A^nctB^ defined, 109. Position of, 111. 

AdvwbSy defined, 101. Formed fcom ad- 
jectives, 100, 101. Classes oi; 100. May 
express the meaning of several words, 
102. Must not be used for adjectives, 
102, 106. Comparison of, 104. Common 
errors in the use of, 105. Where they 
should stand, 106. Difi'erence between 
them and prepositions, 109. 

AdtertiumentSy how to draw up, 164. 

Advice^ letten of, 157. 

Alphabet, the, 16. 

Ambiguity^ to be avoided, 144. 

An, when to be used, 28. 

Analysis, of words, 1 6. Of sentences, 126- 
131. Of subjects of composition, 166, 
167, 189. 

ApostropHs, the, with s forms the plural of 
figures, lettera, and signs, 28. Used in 
the possessive form of nouns, 82. Bule 
for its use, 188. 

Articles, defined, 119. 

Auxiliaries^ 74. Forms of the, required 
with thoti, 78. The use of, 85. Care to 
be exercised in combining with a par- 
ticiple or verb-root, 86. Familiar and 
corrupt contractions ot^ with not^ to be 
avoided in writing, 92. 



BasSy of sentences, 18, 14. 

Bx, present of; 76. Past of, 76. S'ot to 

be used as an auxiliary in place of 

have^ 91. 
Bill, form oi; 158. Of exchange, 159. 
Brackets, for what used, 188. 

C. 

Can and may, not to be interchanged, 86. 

Capitals, commence sentences, 7, 9, 10, 11. 
Commence proper nouns, 18. Com- 
mence leading words in the titles of 
books, etc., 20. Commence the names 
of objects penonified, 47. Commence 
proper a(\)ectives, 49. Commence lines 
of poetry, 118. Bules for, 124, 126. 

Clauses, defined, 69, 114. Generally set oi^ 
by the comma, 114. Examples of the 
principal kinds of; 128. 

Colon, the, rule for, 185. 

Comma, the, separates names used in a 
series, 18. When to set off statements 
introduced by toAo, tchich, or thai, 40. 
Generally sets off clauses, 114. Rules 
for, 116, 186, 187. 

Comparative, how formed, 50. Used in 
comparing two objects, 55. 

Comparison, of adjectives, 50; irregular, 
58. Of compound adjectives, 58, 54. 
Of adverbs, 104. 

Composition, exercises in, 20, 88, 60, 66, 84, 
87, 91, 98, 107, 118, 124, 127, 150, 151, 156, 
160, 165, 171-174. 

Compound, words, 29, 80. Adjectives, 68, 
54. Forms of the verb. 78. Sentences, 
127. Subjects, 128. Predicates, 128. 

Chr^u/netions, defined, 118. Conmson er- 
rora in the use of; 116. 

Consonants, defined, 16, 

Correction of erron in speaking and wrifc- 
ing, amngM promisbnously, 189-146 
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Credit, letter ot ise. 
CrUicUm^ oral, 160-168. 

D. 

JkuiKy the, used to denote the omiselon of 

words, 8. Sets off side-heads, 20. Boles 

for, 188. 
Did, used in past negati?e and emphatic 

forms of the verb, 84. 
XHneuaeion, oral, of subjects, 167-160. Of 

engravings, 170. 
Do, present of, 75. Past of, 76. Used In 

present negative and emphatic forms of 

the verb, 84. 
Dntft^ form oi; 159. 

E. 

Exchange^ bill of, 159. 

Jtaelatna*ion-p<nnt, the, follows sentences 
expressing exclamations, 11. Follows 
most inteijections, 118. Eule for, 184. 

F. 

Feminine^ nouns, how formed, 80. 

Foreign Ettpreesions, not to be used in 
place of pure EngUsh words, 148. Table 
of; with their meaning, 176. 

JForms, mercantile, 156. Letter of intro- 
duction, 156; of credit, 156; of advice, 
157; with account, 157; with invoice, 
157; ordering merchandise, 157. Bill, 
153. Beceipt, 158. Promissory notes, 
158. Draft, 159. Bill of exchange, 159. 

Future forms of the verb, 78. 

6. 

GendeTy masculine and feminine, 80. 

H. 

Hayi, present of, 75. Past oi; 76. Implies 

past time connected with the present, 

86. 
ffyphenj the, used to connect the parts of 

a compound word, 27. Used to connect 

syllables, 29. Bule for, 189. 

I. 

I, the pronoun, always a capital, 88. 
I^/tnitiffe, the, 65. How used, 66. Its 

sign to omitted after certain verbs, 66. 
ItUeriectione, defined, 117. The principal, 

117, 118. Mostly followed by the excUip 
oatl<»n-pblnt, 118. 



InterroffatiorirpoifU, the, follows sentences 
expressing questions, 10. Follows the 
inteijections eh and Keff, 118. Bule for, 
184. 

IntrodueUon, letters of, 158, 156. 

InvituHonay 155. BepUes to, 155. 

Irregular^ plurals, 28. Comparison of ad- 
jectives, 58; of adverbs, 104. Verba, 92; 
chief parts of the, 98-96. 

Ii. 

Language^ defined, 122. Kinds o^ 122. 

Letters (characters), represent sounds, 15. 
Divided into vowels and consonants, 16. 

Letters (epistles), kinds oi; 151. Date oi; 
152. Address of, 152. Subscription oi; 
152. Superscription of, 152, 158. Forms 
of, 154, 155. Of introduction, 158, 166. 
Business, 156. Of credit, 156. Of ad- 
vice, 157. With account, 157. With in- 
voice, 157. Ordering merchandise, 157. 
Of IHendship, 159; specimen ot, 161. 
Of recommendation, 168, 165. Answer- 
ing advertisements, 168, 164. Applying 
for situations, 165. Exercises in writing, 

156,160. 

M. 

Masculine gender, 80. 

Mat and can^ not to be interchanged, 86. 

Members^ of sentences, 118. Generally 
separated by the semicolon, 114. Have 
distinct subjects and predicates, 127. 

N. 

JVofTies, 16. Common, 17. Proper, 17. 

Narration, exercises in, 174. 

JfetDS-items^ specimen of, 164. Exercises in 
writing, 165. 

l^otes, forms ot 156. Promissory, 168. 

iToufM, 18. Distinguished as common and 
proper, 18. Distinguished as singular 
and plural, 21. Plural oi; how formed, 
21, 22. Irregular in the plural, 28. 
Plural of proper, 21. Plural of com- 
pound, 24. Plural of foreign, 26. Dis- 
tinguished as masculine and feminine, 
80. Distinguished as subject, object, 
and possessor, 81, 82. Possessive fonn 
ot^ 82. Modifying partidplea must be 
in the possessive form, 70. 

yumber^ singular and plural, 21. 
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o. 

O, always a capital, 118. 

Ol^tct^ the, 81, 4&, 63. Of a prepoaitloB, 
109. 

Oijective Fottm^ of prononns, 45. Be- 
quired after verba that denote existence 
merely, if an object precedes, C4. 

Object-letaan, for oral discussion and anal- 
ysis, 165, 166. 

P. 

Paragraph^ when to commence a new, 20. 

FarentheaeB^ for what used, 98, 188. 

Participial Clauua^ defined, 69. Punc- 
tuation of, 70. Position of, 70. Must 
be used with the noun or pronoun they 
aro intended to modify, 70. Enable us 
to combine sentences, 71. 

Participles^ defined, 67. How generally 
formed, 67. Changes sometimes re- 
quired in the verb-root, 68. Present, 
74. Past, 76. Care to be exercised in 
combining two or more with the same 
auxiliary, 90. 

Poet, forms of the verb, 76. Of &«, have, 
and do, 76. Participle, 76. 

Period, the, used after sentences, 9. Used 
to denote abbreviations, 20. Bules for, 
134. 

Personifying objects, 47. 

Plural, 21. Of nouns, how formed, 21, 22. 
Of proper nouns, 21. Nouns irregular in 
the, 28. Of figures, letters, and signs, 
28. Of compound nouns, 24. Of for- 
eign words, 25. 

Possessive Form, the, of nouns, 82, 88. 
Unpleasant repetition of^ to be avoided, 
84. Of pronouns, 46. Of a noun or pro- 
noun modifying a participle should be 
used, 70. 

Predicate, the, 126. Comiwund, 128. 

Prepositions, defined, 108. Object of, 109. 
Dlfierence between adverbs and, 109. 
Must be used appropriately with cer- 
tain words, 111. 

Present, forms of the verb, 74. Of he, 
have, and do, 75. Participle, 76. 

Pronouns, defined, 88. Must be In the 
same number and gender as their nouns, 
8a ~ Ending in sei^, seUois, 89. Used 



to introduce additional statements, 89. 
Used in asking questions, 41. Used in- 
definitely, 41. Subjective forms of; 45. 
Objective forms of; 45; follow prep- 
ositions, 45. Possessive forms oi; 46. 
Corrupt forms of, 47. Modifying par- 
ticiples must be in the possessive form, 
70. Different, not to be used in the 
same sentence, with reference to the 
same person, 141. The same, not to be 
applied to different persons or things in 
the same sentence, 141. 

Proverbs, exercises in explaining and ap- 
plying, 172, 178. 

Punctuation, rules of; 184-189. 

Punctuation-points, 58, 184. 

Quotation-points, used far what, 87, 189. 
Quoted Sentence, 125» 

Heceipt, form of; 158. 
Redundancy, to be avoided, 145. 
Regrets, forms oi; 155. 
Review, a synoptical, 122, 128. 
Rhyming, 118. 

Rules, for capitals, 124, 125. Of pnncta- 
ation, 184-189. 

S. 

Semicolon, the, used to separate the main 
divisions of sentences, 60, 114. fiules 
for, 185. 

Sentencs-building, 18, 188. 

Sentences, must afBrm something, 7. Ex- 
pressing statements, 6; expressing com- 
mands, 9; expressing questions, 10; ex- 
pressing exclamations, 10. Base oi; 18, 
14. Building up, 18, 188. Taking to 
I>ieces. 14. Must contain a verb, 61. 
Members of; 118. Clauses of, 114, 128. 
Quoted, 125. Analysis of, 120-181. 
Principal parts of, 129. Combining, 40, 
69, 116, 182. 

Shall and will^ difference to be observed 
in the U9e of, 78. 

Shoitld and icould, difference to be ob- 
served in the use of, 85. 

Singular number, 21. 

Slang, to be avoided, 144 
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INDEX, 



Sounds, forty simple in the EngUsh lan- 
guage, lA. 

Stdjecty of a S6Dten(^e, 81. Of a verb, 61 ; 
how found, 62; how It may be repre- 
sented, 68. A Bingolar, requires a sln- 
gnlar form of the verb, 88. A plural, 
requires a plural form of the verb, 88. 
Of a sentence, how it may be modified, 
126. Logical, 126. Ck>mpound, 128. 

SuiffecUve FormSy of pronouns, 45. Be- 
quired after verba that denote existence 
merely, if a subject precedes, 64. Be- 
quired when pronouns are used inde- 
pendently in participial clauses, 78. 

Superlatvot, how formed, 51. Used in com- 
paring more tiian two at once, 55. 

Sylldtilea, defined, 16. Dividing words 
into, 29, 80. 

T. 

Tavtology^ to be avoided, 145. 

That, applied to what, 40. Where to stand, 
with its statement, 41. Should be used 
after a superlative, «ery, and no, 56. 

Thebe, used to introduce a sentence, 102. 

Thou, forms of the auxiliaries required with, 
78. 

To, unites with a verb-root to form the in- 
finitive, 65. Should not be separated 
from the root by an intervening word, 
66. Omitted after certain verbs, 66. 
Not to be used for the ftill infinitive, 
142. 

U. 

TTnity, violations o^ corrected, 148, 149. 

V. 

Variety necessary in the construction and 
length of sentences, 147. 

Verb-root, the, 65. 

F«rft«, defined, 60. Subjects oi; 61-68. Ob- 
jects oi; 68. Infinitive, 65. AfiOrm the 
act or state In different ways, 72. Com- 
pound forms oi; 78. Present forms oi; 



74. Past forms o^ 76. Future forms 
oi; 78. Forms of; that represent the 
subject as acting, 80. Forms of; that 
represenjt the subject as acted upon, 
81, 82. Foams of; denoting continu- 
ance, 88. Negative forms of; 84. Em- 
phatic forms of; 84. Common errors in, 
corrected, 88, 08, 99. Plural, required 
with two or more singular subjects taken 
together, 88, 114. Singular, required 
with two or more singular subjects 
taken separately, 90, 114. Constmctiou 
of; with singular nouns implying a col- 
lection of individuals, 90, 91. Chief 
Farts of; 92. Begular, 92. Irregular, 
92. Chief Parts of the irregular, and 
exercises on them, 98-96. 

VerM, arranging words in, 113, 121, 150, 
151. 

Vocative ExpresHona, defined, 128. 

VoweU^ defined, 16. 

W. 

Which, applied to what, 40, 42. Where to 
stand, with its statement, 41. 

Who, applied to what, 40. Where to stand, 
with its statement, 41. 

Will and shall, difference to be observed 
in the use of, 78. 

Words, express thoughts, 5. Form sen- 
tences, 5. Spoken, made up of sounds, 
15. Written, made up of letters, 15. 
Analyzed into syllables, 16. Formation 
of compound, 29, 80. Arranging, in 
verse, 118, 121, 150, 151. Eight differ- 
ent classes of, briefly defined, 119. Must 
be classified according to their use in 
the sentence, 119. Must be used only 
in authorized significations, 143. When 
essential to the meaning, not to be 
omitted, 145. 

Would and should, difference to be ob- 
served in the use of, 85. 



THE END. 



QUAGKEIIBOS'S STANDARD TEH-BOOKS. 



Blementary History of the United States. Made easy and 
interesting for beginners. Brought down to the present Adminis- 
tration. Splendidly illustr9ted. i6mo, pp. 216. 65 cents. 

Illustrated School History of the United States, with nu- 
merous Maps, Plans of Battle-fields, and Pictorial Illustrations. 
Brought down to the presrnt Administration. 1 2mo, pp. 538. $ i . 30. 

Sirst Book in English Grammar. i6mo, pp. 120. 45 cents. 

An English Grammar. i2mo, pp. 288. 80 cents. 

Illustrated I^essons in Our Lang^uage. i2mo, pp. 180. 55 cts. 

Virst liossons in Composition. i2mo, pp. 182. 80 cents. 

Advanced Course of Composition and Rhetoric. A Series of 
Practical Lessons on the Origin, History, and Peculiarities of the 
English Language, Punctuation, Taste, the Pleasures of the Ima- 
gination, Figures, Style, Criticism, and Prose and Poetical Com- 
position, with Exercises. New and revised edition* i2mo, pp. 
450. $1.30. 

A Natural Philosophy. Embracing the most recent discoveries 
in Physics, and exhibiting the application of Scientific Principles in 
every-day life. Accompanied with 335 Illustrations, and adapted 
to use with or without Apparatus. i2mo, pp. 450. $1.50. 

A Primary Arithmetic. Beautifully illustrated. i6mo, pp. 108. 
22 cents. 

An Elementary Arithmetic. i2mo, pp. 144- 4° cents. 

A Practical Arithmetic. i2mo, pp. 336. 80 cents. KEY to tl;a 
same. 18 cents. 

A Mental Arithmetic. i6mo, pp. 168. 35 cents. 

A Higher Arithmetic. A comprehensive treatise for advanced pu- 
pils. Designed as a thorough preparation for the Counting-house 
Recently publUhed, i2mo, pp. 420. $1.10. KEY. 65 cents. 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 

549 <5r* 551 Broadway^ New York. 



Illustrated School History of the World, 

IBOH THE EIRLIE^ 1«ES TO THE PBESERT TIME. 

By J. D. anACKENSOB, A.K., H.D. 

1 Tol., 131110, 473 figts. 

Tbii new School Historr \a written in & Btjie that U a model of cleaiv 
neas, eloquence, and eleganl condensatioD, 

It is not a mere record of war?, but portrafg as well (be sodal life of 
the naUoDii, ancieut, medlEeval, and modem, their progrees in science, lit- 
erature, aod the arts, discoverj, inven- 
\Sftcimin Etgravmg.] tJon, and civilization. 

It leaves insignificant details and 
repulsiTe etatistics out of view, but 
presents all that is of real conaequence, 
dealing, in fact, with many interest- 
ing parts of the world's annals which 
have been heretofore comparalively 
overiooked. 

It condenses the vhole hiatorr of 
the past into a moderate-sized volume 
that can be readilj mastered in the 
course of the ordinary school year. 

It treats ancient countries in the 
light of the most recent discoreries. 

It brings down the history of every 
country to the present year, with in- 
valuable freshnesB and accuracy. 

It is profosely illustrated with ar- 
tistic colored maps, ancient and mod- 
em, and with magnificent engravings 
from spirited deeipns, in which the 
truth of history is rigfdly preserved. 

It is full of pleasant stories, which 
relieve tbe narrative, while aometimea 
they give a more vivid view of men 
and manners than whole pages of de- 
aeription would do. 

It ia adapted to every school, pub- 
lic or private, in which General History 
is taught. 
EsTPTUH OsELisi. Every poswble device hag been 

resorted to, in order to make this 
manual an attractive aetiool-hook, to render the learning of history easy, 
and to imbue the pupil with a taste for historical reading. 

(t CO., fMUilun, Stt & Wl BreaOtmiv, Jfev Turk. 
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School and College Text-Books. 



ENGLISH. 

AXiDSN. The Natural Speaker $110 

ElemenU of InteHectnal PhiloBophj 1 10 

Stadies in Bryant 45 

APFLBTONS' School Readers. First 26 

School Readers. Second 40 

School Readers. Third 63 

School Readers. Fourth 70 

School Readers. Fifth 125 

BAIN'S English Composition and Rhetoric 1 60 

Hental Science 160 

Horal Science 1 60 

Log:iC Dednctive and Inductive 2 00 

BOJESEN and A&N OLD'S Manual of Grecian and Roman Antlqai- 

ties 1 70 

OOE'S Drawing Cards. InlOparts Bach, 25 

New Drawing Lessons. 4part8 Bach, 25 

OOE and SHELL'S Blementary Drawing. In 8 parts Bach, 25 

Blementary Drawing. Complete in one 70 

COMIKGPS Olass-Book of Physiology 1 60 

Companion Olass-Book 60 

OOENBLL'S First Steps in Geography 40 

Primary Geography 66 

Intermediate Geofl^niphy. Newedition 190 

Grammar-school Geography. New edition 1 60 

Physical Geography 1 40 

Hieh-Schuol Geography and Atlas.... 2 60 

High-School Geography, separate 85 

High-School Atlas, separate 1 70 

Cards for the Study and Practice of Map-Drawing 45 

Series of Outline Maps 18 25 

Single Maps Bach, 90 

DonhleMaps Bach, 1 75 

The Key,sepsrate 45 

OOVEL'S Digest of Bnglish Grammar 80 

OBOSBT'S First Lessons in Geometry 46 



fi D, Apfieton A Co,^b School and CcUege Text-Book§, 



DXSOSANEL'S Natural Philosopby. Complete $6 70 

Nataral Philosophy. 1. ]lechanic8,Hjdroetatic8, etc. 160 

Natural Philosophy. 2. Heat 160 

Natural Philosophy. 8. Electricity 150 

Natural Philosophy. 4. Sound and light 1 50 

DEWS Digest of Ancient and Modem History 8 20 

aUiUSSPIS'S Land Bnrreying 8 60 

Higher Suireying 8 80 

OBAHAM'S English Synonymes 1 ao 

a&B£N£'S History of the Middle Ages.... 1 90 

Primary Botany 1 10 

Class-Book of Botany 170 

GTJIZOT'S History of Civilization 180 

HADIjBT. Twelve Lectures on Roman Law 180 

HAND-BOOK of Anglo-Saxon Boot-Words 86 

of Anglo-Saxon Derivations 110 

of the Engrafted Words of the English Language 1 80 

EASWSLIj'S Book-keeping 8 00 

Blanks for the same 170 

BENSIiOW'S Botanical Charto Per set, 16 75 

Key to do 86 

HISTOBT PBIMEBS. Edited hy J. R. Green : 

Greece. By C. A. Fyffe 45 

Borne. By M. Creighton 45 

Europe. By E. A. Freeman 45 

Old Greek Life. By J. P. Mahaffy 45 

Geography. By George Grove 45 

Boman Antiquities. By A. S. Wilkins 45 

England. By J. B. Green {Inpresa,) 

France. By Charlotte M. Yonge {Inpre$8.) 

HOME FIOTUBES of English Poets....' 65 

HOOXEB'S Penmanship Perdozen, 1 80 

HOWS'S Historical Shakespearian Header 1 80 

Shakespearian Reader 1 80 

HTTXIiET and TOTJMANS'S Elements of Physiology and Hygiene. 1 50 

JAOOBS'S Learning to Spell, to Read, to Write, and to Compose 66 

The same, in two volumes 1 10 

JAEG-ER'S Class-Book In Zoology. 46 

KEIGHTLET'S Mythologyof Greece and Rome 65 

KOPPEITS Historical Geography 8 00 

KBUSFS System of Free-Hand and Industrial Drawing: 

Synthetic Series. FourBooks Each, 18 

Analytical Series. SixBooks Each, 88 

Perspective Series. FourBooks Each, 87 

Advanced Perspective and Shading Series. Four Books. 

Nos. lands Each, 87 

Nos. 8and4 Bach, 85 

Manuals. (One to each Serlea.). . Olqtb, each, OSc ; paper, each, 60 
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Textile Designs. She Books . . Per set, $2 00 

MechanicaL Six Books Per set, 2 00 

KBJJSrS Indnstrial Series. •{ Architectural. Nine Books .Per set, 4 00 

Machinery (In preu,) 

Outline aod Belief Designs {In press,) 

liA-THAM'S Hand-Book of the English Laognage 1 60 

LITBBATTTBE PBIMEBS. Bdited by J. B. Qreen : 

Bngiish Grammar. By R.Morris 46 

Bnglish Literature. By Stopford Brooke 45 

Philology. ByJ. Peile 45 

Classical Geography. By H. F. Tozer 46 

Shakespeare. By Edward Dowden 4 45 

Greek Literature. ByR. C. Jebb 45 

English Grammar Exercises. ByR. Morris 45 

Studies in Bryant. ByJ. Alden 46 

Homer. By W. B. Gladstone 45 

I«00K7EB'S Elementary Lessons in Astronomy 1 50 

MA0AT7I«AT'S Biographical Sketches 85 

MAKDEVIIjIjE'S Elements of Reading and Oratory 1 10 

Ck)nrBe of Reading 110 

MANGNAIjL'S Historical Questions 180 

MABCET. Mary^s Grammar 110 

MABKHAU'S School History of England 1 80 

MABSH'S Ck>nrse of Practice in Single Entry Book-keeping l 70 

A Set ofBlank Books for ditto 1 80 

Science of Double Entry Book-keeping 2 20 

A Set of Blank Books for ditto 1 80 

Bank Book-keeping and Joint Stock Accoun ts 6 00 

UABSHAIX'S Book of Oratory 80 

First Book of Oratory 1 10 

MODEIj OOPT-BGOKS. In Six Numbers Per dozen, 1 66 

MOBSE'S First Book in ZoSlogy 1 10 

UUIililGAN'S Exposition of English Grammatical Structure 1 70 

KUNSEIili'S Psychology 1 70 

NICHOIJSGN'S Text-Book of Zoology 160 

Text-Book of Geology 1 30 

Introduction to the Study of Biology 66 

NOBTHEMTD'S Memory Gems 20 

Choice Thoughts 80 

OTIS'S Drawing-Books of Landscape. SixParts 2 60 

» " Parts I., II., and III Each, 40 

" " Parts IV., v., and VI Each, 60 

" " The same in 1 volume Cloth, 8 00 

Drawing-Books of Animals. Five Parts 2 60 

" " PartsLandll Each, 45 

•» " Partin 50 

" " PartsIV. andV Each, 65 

" " The same, in 1 volume Cloth, 8 00 
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pEBKOi'S'S Elementary Arithmetic $0 65 

Practical Arithmetic 1 lo 

Key to ditto \ gg 

Elementary Geometry 1 jq 

Plaue and Solid Geometry 1 70 

Blemente of Algebra 1 80 

Treatise on ditto 1 70 

Plane Trinouometry and Sarveying 1 70 

PSENDEBGAST'S Hand-Book to the Mastery Series 46 

PUTZ and ABKOLD'S Manual of Ancient Geography and History. . . l ao 

Mediseval Geography and History 1 80 

Modern Geography and History 1 80 

QTJACKENBOS'S Primary Arithmetic 9S 

Mental A rithmetic 86 

Elementary Arithmetic 40 

Practical Arithmetic 80 

Part 1 46 

Practical Arithmetic. Partll 46 

Keyto ditto 18 

Higher Arithmetic 110 

Keyto ditto 66 

First Lessons in English Composition 80 

Advanced Course of Composition and Rhetoric 1 90 

Primary History of the United States. (Old edition.) 80 

Elementary History of the United States. (New ed.) 66 

American History for Schools 1 S86 

History of the United States for Schools 1 80 

Primary Grammar 46 

English Grammar 80 

Natural Philosophy 1 50 

Illustrated School History of the World 1 50 

Illustrated Lessons in our Language 66 

BEID'S Dictionary of the English Language 1 10 

BIO HABDS'S Elements of Plane Trigonometry .......!!..!!..!.!!.,. . 76 

BIOOBD'S Youth's Grammar ....!...!.".!..!!!.!! 86 

BOBBiNS's ciass-Book of Poetry !.!.!!!..!!...!.!..!!.!!!!!!!!!!. 1 10 

Guideto Knowledge 86 

BOEMER'S Polyglot Reader and Guide for Translation-. .....!... 1 80 

SCHMIDT'S Course of Ancient Geography 1 10 

SCIENCE PBIMEBS: 

Chemistry. By H. E. Roscoe 45 

Physics. By Balfour Stewart ,, 45 

Physical Geography. By Archibald Geikie 45 

Qeoloffy. By Archibald Geikie 45 

Physiology. By M. Poster \ ...!!.. 45 

Astronomy. By J. Norman Lockyer '.,, 45 

Botany. ByJ.D. Hooker .'.*.'.* "\ 45 

Logic. ByW.S.Jerons 46 



2>. AppUUm S CoJ'a School and College TexUBook: 



Inyentional Geometrj. ByW. 6. Spencer $0 4S 

Pianoforte Playing. By F. Taylor 45 

Political Economy. ByW. S. Jevons 46 

BEWEIjIi'S Firet Hitttory of Greece 6i 

Firet History of Rome 66 

SPAU>INGPS History of BngUsh Literature 1 80 

TAFPAN'S Elements of Logic 1 80 

TAiriiOB'S (BAY ABD) School History of Germany 1 50 

T£KNXrf*S Grammatical Analyzer 1 80 

WSBdTSB'S ElemenUry Spelling-Book 15 

Elementary Reader 16 

'WUjLABD'S Synopsis of General History 2 00 

WIL LLA>MS and PACK ABD'S Gems of Penmanship 5 00 

WHiLIAMSON'S Elementary Treatise on Differential Calcnlns 8 76 

Elementary Treatise on Integral Calcalns 8 75 

WHiSON'S Elementary Treatise on Lopric 180 

WLNSIjOW'S Elements of Moral Philosophy 1 80 

WOBTHEN'S First Lessons in Mechanics 65 

Rudimentary Drawing 65 

WBIG-HT'S Primary Lessons 85 

TOUMANS'S (Professor) Class-Book of Chemistry 1 60 

CEliaa A.) First Book of Botany 85 

Second Book of Botany 1 80 

Botanical Charts 16 75 

Keytosame 25 



Elementary Works on Mechanical and Physical Science^ forming 

a Series of 

TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE, 



ADAPTED VOa THK V8C OV 



ARTISANS AND STUDENTS IN PUBLIC AND SCIENCE SCHOOLS. 



BDITBD VT 



Prof. T. I. GOODEYK, I. A., and C. W. lEBRIFIELD, F. R. B. 

.Folly lllnstrated, and handsomely printed in 16mo. Price, cloth, $1.60 pez 

▼olnme, with the exception of a single rolnme of nearly 400 pages, the 

price of which id $2.60. Sixteen Tolnmes of the series have heen 

puhlisbed, and others are in preparation. 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishirs, 

640 & 651 Broadway^ New York. 



EARLY CHRISTIAN 

LITEEATFEE PRIMEES. 

EDITED BT 

Professor GEOKGE PARK FISHER, D. D. 



The ** Early Christian Literature Primers '' will embody, in a few small 
and inexpensive volumes, the substance of the characteristic works of the 
great Fathers of the Church. The plan recognizes four groups of works : 

1. The Apostolic Fathera^ and the ApologisUj a. d. 95-180. 

2. 7^ Fathera of the third Century^ a. d. 180-825. 
8. The Poet-Nicene Greek Fathers^ A. D. 825-760. 

4. 17i£ Post-Nicene Latin Fathers^ a. d. 325-690. 

These groups are to be embraced in four books. In the first book are 
given exact translations of the principal works of the Apostolic Fathers 
and the Apologists, preceded by introductions upon the writings of the 
period, and by sketches of the several authors. Nearly every known 
author of the period is mentioned, and his place pointed out. Only gen- 
uine works, as translated from the latest critical texts, have been ad- 
mitted, and of these a very large part have been brought in. 



Bt Bbv. GEORGE A. JACKSON. 

THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS, AHD THE APOLOGISTS. 

A. D. 95-180. 

CoNTBRTs: Introduction— The Earlier Patristic Writings— The Apostolio 
Fathebs— Clement of Home— Sketch, Epistle to CorlnthianB, and Clementine 
Literature; Ignatius— Sketch, and Epistle to Romans, Ephesians, and Polycarp; 
Polycarp— Sketch, and Epistle to Pbilippianfl; Barnabas— Sketch, and Epistle. 
Associated Authors. Hermas— Sketch, and the Shepherd; Papias— Sketch, and 
Fragments. 

Thb Apologists.— Introductory Sketch— Notice, and Epistle to Diosnetus; 
Justin— Sketch. First Apolosry, and Synopsais of Dlalosne with Trypho; Author 
of Muratorian Fragment, and the Fragment; Mellto— Sketch, and Fragment; 
Athena^oras- Sketch, Chapters from Mission about Christiaus, and Final Argu- 
ment on the Resurrection. 

In 16mo. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 

[Now Rbadt.] 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 649 & 6B1 Bboadwat, Nbw Yoek. 



EARLY CHRISTIAN 

IITBEATTIEE PEIMERS. 

EDITED BT 

PMfessor GEORGE PARK nSHER, D. D. 



IN PBEPARATION. 

THE FATHERS OF THE THIRD CENTURY. 

CoKTESTB : Introdactloii (a. d. 180-425), on the Inflnence of Origeu in the 
East and of Cyprian In the Wes^—Irensua—Hippolytiie— Clement of Alexandria 
— Orlgen—Methodins—TertuIIian— Cyprian. 



THE POST.NICENE GREEK FATHERS. 

Contentb: Introdnction (▲. d. 826-750), on the Schools of Alexandria and 
Antioch— Easebins of Cssarea—Athanasias— Basil— Gregory of Nyesa— Gregory 
Nazianzen— Epiphanins— John Chrysostom— Theodore of Mopsnestia— The- 
odoret— Cyril of Alexandria— The Historians of the Fifth and Sixth Centories. 



THE POST-NICENE LATIN FATHERS 

Contents : Introdnction (a. d. 825-590), on the Influence of the Boman Jnris- 
pmdence upon the Latin Chnrch Writers— Lactantius ; Hilary; Ambrose; 
Jerome; Angastfne; John Cassian; Leo the Great; Gregory the Great; the His* 
torians Hnflnns, Solplcins, Seyems, and Cassiodoras. 



D. APPLETON & CO., Pubushebs, 549 & 561 Bboadwat, New Yosk. 



CLASSICAL WRITERS. 

Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 



16fno* Flexible cloth, ... JPriee, 60 cents, 

Undxr the above title, Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. are issuing a series 
of small volumes upon some of the principal classical and English winters, 
whose works form subjects of study in our colleges, or which are read by 
the general public concerned in classical and English literature for its 
own sake. As the object of the series is educational, care is taken to 
impart information in a systematic and thorough way, while an intelligent 
interest in the writers and their works is sought to be aroused by a clear 
and attractive style of treatment. Classical authors especially have too 
long been regarded as mere instruments for teaching pupils the principles 
of grammar and language, while the perEOuality of the men themselves 
and the circumstances under which they wrote have been kept in the 
background. Against such an irrational and one-sided method of educa- 
tion the present series is a protest. 

It is a principle of the series that, by careful selection of authors, the 
best scholars in each department shall have the opportunity of speaking 
directly to students and readers, each on the subject which he has made 
his own. 

The following volumes are in preparation : 



MIXTON Bev. Stopfoxd Brooke. [Heady. 

BACON. Bev. Dr. Abbott. 

SPBKSEB Professor J. W. Hales. 

CHATJGEB F. J. Fumivall. 



HEBODOTT7S Professor Bryce. 

SOPHOCIjES Professor liewis Campbell. 

DEMOSTHENES S. H. Butcher, M. A. 

EUBIPIDES Professor Mahaffy. [Beady. 

VIBaiL Professor Nettleship. 

HOBACE T. H. Ward, M. A. 

OICEBO Proflessor A. S. WUldiui. 

UEVY W. W. Capes. M. A. 

Other volutnes to follow. 

D. APPLETON A CO., New Yobk. 



P RIMERS 

IN SCIENCE, HISTORY, AND LITERATURE. 

18mo. . . . Flexible cloth, 45 cents each. 



I.— Edited by Professors HUXLEY, ROSCOE, and BALFOUR 

STEWART. 

PRIMERS. 

Botany J. D.Hookxb. 

Logie W. 8. Jeyonb. 

Inventional Geometry. . . . W. G. 
Spxnceb. 

Pianoforte Fbanklin Tatlob. 

Political Eoonomy, W. 8. Jeyonb. 



JEN 

Chemistry H. E. Robooe. 

Physios BALrouB Stewart. 

Physical Geography.. A. Osikie. 

Geology A Oeikie. 

Physiology M. Fobteb. 

Astronomy J. N. Looktzb. 



IL— Edited by J. R. GREEN, M. A., Examiner in the School of Modem 

History at Oxford, 

HISTORY PRIMERS. 



Greece C. A. Fyffe. 

Rome M. Cbeighton. 

Europe B. A. Freeman. 



Old Greek Life J. P. Mahaitt. 

Roman Antiquities A.S. 

WiLKINS. 



Geography Gbobge Gbote. 

m.— Edited by J. R. GREEN, M. A. 
LITERATURE PRIMERS. 



English Grammar R. Mobrzb. 

English Literature Stopvobd 

Bbooke. 

Philology J. Peile. 

Classical Geography M. F. 

TOZEB. 



Shakespeare E. Dowdbn. 

Studies in Bryant J. Alden. 

Greek Literature R. C. Jsbb. 

English Grammar Exercises, 

R. Morris. 
Homer W. B. GLADSTOiirE. 



English Composition J. Nichol. 

(Others in preparation.) 

The object of these primers is to convey information in snch a manner as 
to make it both intelligible and interesting to very yoang pupils, and so to dis- 
cipline their minds as to incline them to more systematic after-studies. In the 
Science Series some simple experiments have been devised, leading np to the 
chief troths of each science. By this means the pupiVs interest is excited, and 
the memory is impressed so as to retain without difficulty the fitcts bronght 
under observation. The woodcuts which illustrate these primers serve the 
same purpose, embellishing and explaining the text at the same time. 



D. APPLETON &• CO , 549 & 551 Broadway^ New York, 



AppLETOifS' School Eeaders, 

CONSISTING OF FIVE BOOKS. 



BT 



W.T.HABBIS,LL.D., A. J. BICKOFF, A. IL, MABK BAILEY, A. K., 

atumintendent of SekooU, ^tptrinUndent cf Jnttruetion, Itutrwtor in iStoeufton, 

^^ a. LaitUiMo. CkMUmd, O, Yak CotUg*. 



RETAIL PRICXB. 

APPLETONS' FIRST READER $0 26 

APPLETONS' SECOND READER 40 

APPLETONS' THIRD READER 62 

APPLETONS' FOURTH READER '70 

APPLETONS' FIFTH READER 1 26 



CHIEF MERITS. 

These Readers, while avoiding extremes and one-sided tendencies, combine 
into one harmonione whole the several results desirable to be attained in a 
series of school reading-books. These include good pictorial illustrations, a combi 
nation of the word and phonic methods, careful grading, drill on the peculiar com- 
binations of letters that represent vowel-eonnds, correct spelling, exercises well 
arranged for the pupil's preparation by himself (so that he shall learn the great 
lessons of self help, self-dependence, the habit of application), exercises that 
develop a practical command of correct forms of expression, good literary taste, 
close critical power of thought, and ability to interpret the entire meaning of the 
language of others. 

THE AUTHORS. 

The high rank which the authors have attained in the educational field and 
their long and successful experience in practical school-work especially fit them 
for the preparation of text-books that will embody all the best elements of mod- 
ern educative ideas. In the schools of St. Louis and Cleveland, over which two 
of them have long presided, the subject of reading has received more than usual 
attention, and with results that have established for them a wide reputation for 
superior elocutionary discipline and accomplishments. Feeling the need of a 
series of reading-books harmonizing in all respects with the modes of instruc- 
tion erowine out of their long tentative work, they have carefnlly prepared these 
volumes in the belief that the special features enumerated will commend them 
to practical teachers everywhere. 

Of Professor Bailey, Instructor of Elocution in Tale College, it is needleaa to 
speak, for he is known throughout the Union as being without a peer in his pro- 
CsBsion. Bis methods make natural^ not mechanical readers, 

D, APPLETON &* CO., 549 & 551 Broadway^ New York, 
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